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SECTION  T 


The  Present  Taxing  System.  mn  Alberts  Lands 


1.  INTRODUCTION 


’’Public  finance  deals  wi+h  the  orovision, 
nustody  end  disbursement  of  the  resources  needpd  for  the 
conduct  of  nubile  or  voyernmental  functions.  Th®  subject 
matter  falls,  accordingly,  into  three  mp^n  divisions.  These 
are:  first.,  public  expenditure,  which  represents  the  need®  of 
the  state;  °econd,  public  revenues,  which  are  the  sources  of 
the  funds  that  are  expended  in  the  conduct,  of  the  public 
business:  and  thn'rd,  financial  administration,  which  d^al? 
with  the  determination  of  expenditures  and  income,  as  well  as 
with  the  collection,  handling  a^d  disbursements  of  the  public 
funds . ” ' 

Taxation,  as  part  of  the  field  of  public  finance 

is  a  division  ^  ’’public  revenues,  which  are  the  sources  of  the 

funds  that  are  expended  in  the  conduct  of  the  public  business". 

Because  the  collection  of  taxes  by  governments  as  a  source  of 

revenue,  reouires  a  contribution  *Vom  all  citizens  of  the  state, 

the  subject  is  one  of  vital  concern.  Seligma.n  defines  a  tax  as 

"A  tax  is  a  compulsory  contribution  from  the  person  to  the 

government  tc  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  common  inter°st 

(?) 

of  all,  without  reference  to  special  benefits  conferred".  '  As 
all  of  the  oooulace  are  subject  to  "taxation"  a  wide  variety  of 
e^fpcts  and  reac+ions  must  necessarily  be  expected. 

f l)  Lutz. .  .Public  Finance.  t>.  5. 

(?)  Ibid.  p.  515. 
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"As  a  result  of  the  oaymert  of  taxes,  the 
oeoole  obtain  **or  themselves  collectively  the  benefits  snd 

advantages  of  certain  services  at  ]ess  cost  than  thav  would 

otherwi  se  pay  individually  them". 

"Taxes  must  be  moderate,  they  must  b<=  l  *-» t rt  on 

(2) 

grnadral  1  v  a^d  thev  ,m;ia+  r>ot  aCCopt  the  necessaries,  of  life". 

"The  effects  of  taxation  will  naturally  depend 
on  the  character  of  the  taxinv  system". ^ 

"The  effects  of  direct  taxes  are  that  peoole 
become  tax  corset  one,  and  that  there  Is  a  more  definite  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  actual  distribution  of  the  tax  burdens" . 

"The  effect,  of  indirect  taxes  is  that  they  are 

oainless" . . 

Land  taxation  is  one  branch  of  the  p-eneral  field 
of  taxation.  The  taxation  of  land  forms  one  source  of  govern¬ 
mental  revenue  and  as  such  presents  its  own  •■■'roblems.  Of  recen+ 
times  the  problems  have  become  more  numerous  -  orobabiv  arising  out 
o^  an  economic  depression,  which  was  combined  with  a  oeriod  of 
rtoor  crons.  This  resulted  in  a  greater  need  for  revenue  hv 
governments  and  an  inability  to  pay  taxes  by  property  owners.  As 
a  conseouenee  quite  a  number  of  surveys  have  been  made  the 

(1)  Loc.  cit.  ...  o.  686. 

(?)  Ibid.  ...  n.  689 
(5)  Ibid.  ...  o.  689. 

(4)  Ibid.  ...  p.  690 

(5)  Ibid.  ...  p.  692. 
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situation  which  bp ve  attmmrt.ed  to  ^no-pest,  and  correct  the  °rro r° 


in  the  system.  Lutz  in  his  book  Public  Finance  bps  discussed 
what.  be  considers  scire  of  the  weak  points  in  the  general  land 
taxation  system,  and  tbese  might  be  briefly  noted  here. 

1.  Faulty  Assessment  Procedure :  "Long-range  eu revision  of 
assessments  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty. 
Irregular  and  unecmal  assessments  naturally  occur,  especially 
in  the  absence  of  any  effective  coordinating  and  equalizing 
influences.  Some  properties  were  no  doubt  assessed  at  levels 
on  which  payment  of  the  taxes  levied  was  burdensome  in  normal 
times,  and  impossible  under  depression  conditions" . ^ ^ 

2.  Uncontrolled  Expend turg <  "The  ultimate  cause  of  the  tax 
burden  is  of  course  the  expenditures  that  are  budgeted.  T^e 
?°pre  prior  to  the  depression  were  years  of  rapidly  mounting 
public  expenditures,  and  eorseauently,  of  rapidly  rising 
taxes.  Nothing  of  importance  mag  being  done  during  those 
years  to  establish  effective  expenditure  control,  or  to  check 

fn\ 

in  arv  way  the  crowth  of  public  expenditures".  ' 

?.  0f  Real  Estate:  "It  is  a  well-established 

fact  that  real  estate,  as  a  field  investment,  had  suffered 
from  cut  throat  competition  for  rears  prior  to  the 
depression" . 

4.  The  Maladjustments  of  Local  Functions  and  Resources:  "T~  the 
v''re?er+  or rrioot^  on  it  should  be  emphasized  +bpf  loca"' 


(l)  Loc.  cit. 
(?)  Ibid.  ... 
(5)  Tbid.  ... 


governmental  units  have  been  overburdened  with  func¬ 
tional  resDonsibilities,  while  they  hove  been  forced  to 
denend  for  revenue  almost  entirely  on  the  property  tax 
«nd  the  seriousness,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  essential  governmental  services,  of  the 
collapse  of  this  system11,  (i) 

5,  Improper1  r  .1  T.^cel  Borrowing:  "The  years  prior 

to  the  deoression  had  witnessed  the  creation  of  an  inord- 
inate  volume  of  local  debt,  the  taxes  for*  which  naturally 
fell  almost  wholly  on  property”. ^ 9 ^ 

6,  A  Weak  Collection  System;  ”The  collection  of  )cooerty 
taxes  is  everywhere  a  local  responsibility,  over  which 
there  is,  with  few  exceptions,  no  sort  of  supervision 
ei  +her  by  state  or  by  otherlocal  officials.  The 
collector’s  only  resort,  when  property  taxes  are  not 
voluntarily  paid,  is  to  report  the  delinquency  and 

f  >2;  ^ 

eventually  to  take  steps  reauired  for  holding  a  tax  sale”''' 
With  these  few  oreliminary  remarks,  respecting 
taxation  generally,  it  would  seem  that  the  discussion 
should  now  proceed  to  a  specific  description  of  the  taxes 
affecting  Alberta  Lands  and  also  the  procedure  adopted 
in  administering  this  chase -of  vovernmenta?  activity, 

2.  THE  THREE  TAXING  AUTHORITIES  AMD  POWERS  OF  EACH.  _ 

There  are  in  Alberta  taxing  authorities,  vis., 

the  Dominion,  Provincial  cr^  Municipal  governments.  The 

(1)  Loc.  cit.  ,.,514 

(2)  Ibid,  ...  o,  515 
(5)  Ibid.  ...  o.  515, 
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B.  N.  A.  Act  sets  forth  the  taxing  rippers  of  the  senior  govern¬ 
ment  by  stating  that  shell  have  the  right  to  levy  all  indirect 
taxes,  end  sleo  use  "any  other  mode  or  system  of  tax  necessary” 
This  does  not  prohibit  the  Dominion  Gover>ompr«t,  from  levying 
direct  taxes  if,  end  when,  the  ^eed  pr-'^ps.  The  Pro^1  no^p  wro-rp 
c-r>rr.p,..>  P+  more  limited  in  their  ^nVipre  under  Aht.°?  of 

the  B.  N.  A.  Act  186V  -  which  was  as  follows: 

(a)  "Direct  Taxation  within  the  Province  in  order  to  the  raising 
of  a  revenue  for  Provincial  Purposes, 
fb)  Shon.  Saloon,  Tavern,  Auctioneer  end  other  Licenses,  in  order 


to  the  raising  of  a  revenue  for  Provincial,  Local  or  Munic- 
»(2) 


ipal  ourooses.' 

The  Provinces  for  a  time  assumed  the  field  of 
direct  taxation  to  be  their  own  particular  sphere,  and  when  in 
1918  the  seri’or  government  levied  an  income  tax,  it  was  looked 
u^or  as  an  infringement.  The  imposition  of  the  Dominion  Income 
Tax  a+  this  time  was  considered  to  be  a  war  measure  of  temporary 
duration,  to  which  the  Provinces  patriotically  gave  consent,  but 
it  still  exists,  and  in  all  probability  will  continue  to  do 
so.  However,  it,  must  b^  admitted  that  interest,  charges  on  war 
debts  and  soldier's  pensions  still  exist.  With  the  foregoing 
mention  of  the  Dominion  Government's  entrance  into  the  direct, 
taxation  field,  the  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  sources 
f^ow  T»hich  the  senior  government  obtains  revenue. 


"(1)  B.N.A .  Act,  189V...  Art.  91. 
(2)  Ibid.  ...  Art.  92. 
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TABLE  I 

REVENUES  COLLECTED  BY  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA? 


Revenue 

Year  Ended 
March  33/22 

Year  Ended 
March  31/37 

Customs  Imoort  Duties 

1 

108,687,000 

$ 

83.771.oon 

Excise  Duties 

36,755,000 

45,957,000 

Excise  Taxes 

12,383,000 

39,641,000 

Income  Tax  on  Pereors 

29,821,000 

44,352,000 

Corporation  Taxes 

41,192,000 

59,097. ooo 

Sales  Tax 

61,273,onn 

112,832,000 

Sundry  Taxation 

$3,212,000 

597,000 

Other  Revenues 

66,795,000 

67,486,000 

TOTAL  REVENUES 

589,118,000 

454,453,000 

Under  Art.  92  of  the  B.  N.  A.  Act,  1867,  the 
Provinces  have  been  assigned  certain  responsibilities  fo r  which 


they  are  resoonsible',  "Genera1  ly  all  Matters  of  a  merely  local  or 
private  nature  in  the  Province".^)  In  order  to  nay  the  cost  of 
these  functions  the  Provinces  obtain  revenue  by  direct  taxation 
and  trom  grants  and  subsidies  from  the  Dominion  Government.  "But 
while  the  Provinces  were  granted  the  right  of  direct  taxation,  it 
to  have  been  the  prevailing  opinion  at  the  time  that  the 
various  subsidies,  supplemented  by  the  revenue  from  public  domain 
where  the  Provinces  possessed  it,  would.  alTT,oo+  suffice  to  meet 
their  financial  roouirements.  The  actual  experience  however 
far  otherwise.  For,  under  the  A.ct  of  Confederation,  the 
Provinces  had  been  assigned  certain  imoortant  functions 

(1)  B,  N.  A.  Act,  1867  ...  Art.  92. 

#  Dominion  of  Canada  -  Royal  Co^ml  ssion  on  Dominion- 
Provincial  Relations  -  auoted  by  J.  F.  Percival, 
Deouty  Provincial  Treasurer,  Province  of  Alberta. 
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of  government,  the  costliness  of  which  tends  to  increase 
rapidly  with  +he  growth  the  eoirur.unitv  and  with  the  progress 
of  science  and  its  application  in  the  service  of  man.  These 
functions  include  not  only  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  shTTi^nh  and  maintenance  of  orisons,  asylums,  and 

hospitals,  hut  education  in  ell  its  branches,  and  the 
provision  municipal  institutions,  of  roads,  bridges,  etc. 

Son’e  of  tb'->  "hove,  it  may  ho  oo+od f  obviously  functions  which 
ought  to  h',~re  hoen  undeot.avor  by  t^e  Dominion  Governmen+” .  ^  ^ 

The  following  table  will  o-ive  some  idea  of  how 


t.h®  Provincial  Government  in  Alberta  derives  revenue,  in  order 
to  TT,o';ntain  fho  excite  c°  the  functions  of  government,  1+  might 
h~  no+odj  as  suggested  in  the  above  quotation,  that  the  table 
indicates  a  steady  increase  in  the  amount  ^  revenue  needed  from 
which  to  pay  for  services  performed. 


TABLE  II 

REVENUES  COLLECTED  BY  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA 


Revenues 

Y°ar  Ended 
Dec.  31/21 

Year  Ended 
Mar.  31/57 

Year  Ended 
Mar.  31/50 

$ 

$ 

W 

Federal  Grants  &  Subsidies 

1,621,100 

4,647,600- 

5,617,500 

Sales  Tax 

- 

946,700 

67.700 

Income  Tax 

— 

1,064,600 

1,466,600 

Gasoline  Tax 

— 

2,455,400 

2,953,100 

Corpora  tier.  Tax 

46^,500 

716,400 

1.089,000 

Amusement  Tax 

181,100 

157,000 

184,600 

Succession  Duties 

177,400 

542  800 

372,200 

Roe-1  &  Personal  Property 

2,001,000 

1,298,100 

1,491,500 

0+>or<  Tsxe  +  ior 

- 

418.700 

621,100 

Motor  Licenses 

718,600 

1,112,200 

2,186,300 

Licuor  puofits 

250,800 

7 ,40° ,000 

2,755,200 

O+her  Revenues 

3,630,700 

5,183,100 

5,465,000 

TOTAL  REVENUES 

9,054,200 

742,600 

74,^.°"'' 

#  Public  Accounts  -  Province 

of  Alberta . . 

.  Quoted  by  J. 

F.  Percival 

Deputy  Provincial  Treasurer,  Province  of  Alberta. 


(1)  A.  B.  Clark,  M.A.,  F.S.S....Ar  Outline  of  Municipal 
Taxation  in  Rr’i+’cVi  Q^inmhin,  Alh''n+<'  p-rd  Saskat¬ 
chewan  —  University  Manitoba,  ln20.  P,  5. 
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The  rfivenu^  r^r*5''  local  adminl  strative 
units,  such  as  mun  idealities,  is  derived  from  the  taxation  of 
tangible  wealth  in  the  fo11^  "f  land.  Legislation  oei'mits 
urban  municipalities  to  tax  buildings,  imnrovements .  businesses 
and  services  in  addi  +  ^on  to  land . ^  ^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Dominion  Ofovenn- 
ment  V’ss  a  ve'''r  broad  scone  from  the  standpoint,  o^  taxation. 

1  ^  tbe  powers  of  the  two  junior  ^ovor-prr.-ui+c  oro  1  i ri ted . 

In  the  case  of  rural  local  administrative  units,  this  creates 
a  particular  oroblem  in  that  they  are  allowed  +o  derive 
revenue  only  from  the  taxation  o^  l°nd.  If,  as  during  the 
past,  depression  and  drouth,  local  exoenditures  ^ount,  it 
olaces  the  deriving  o^  additional  revenue  uoon  increased 
land  taxation.  In  a  situation  such  as  this  it  becomes 
incn^aoiv>crl^r  difficult  the  farmer  to  nay  this  levy  from 
his  income. 

5.  THE  TYPES  OF  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS  IN  THE  PROVINCE 
1 •  Organized  area  or  Muni cipalitv. 

Municipalities  derive  their  powers  and  duties 
by  the  authority  of  the  Provincial  Government,  functioning 
under  the  Municipal  District  A.ct  ard  its  amendments.  The 
Municipal  District,  within  the  coptines  of  the  Act,  functions 
as  a  corporate  body. 

The  Municipal  District  may  be  formed  by  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  or  upon  petition  by  the 
District,  which  is  subject  to  the  Minister’s  Approval. 

~  (1)  The  Municipal  District  Act...  Chapter  41, 

Statutes  of  Alber+e,  1926, 
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The  Municipal  District  must  not  include  city,  +ox«n  or 

village. 

A  council  of  six  members  sre  elected  by  the 
p-i  a+rict  to  minister  the  pCCo-ir'f'  nc  +,v>p  Distric+.  Tmo  ere 
ejected  each  year  %  s  period  of  three  veers,  excepting 
in  the  cpsp  of  the  firs+  election  after  formation  of  the 
district,  when  the  six  hold  office  tor  5,  2  and  1  -^ears, 
rppnectivp'l  v. 

"A  councillor  must  he  a  British  subject  of 
the  full  ape  of  PI  vears,  and  a  resident  in  the  municioal 
district.  Also,  he  must  hpve  been  the  owner,  conditional 
owner,  or  ourchaser  of  land  not  exempted  from  taxation,  or 
liphip  to  a  business  tax  ^or  a  period  of  2  months  nrior 
to  the  election.  Most  interesting  is  the  further  qualific¬ 
ation  introduced  in  1958,  viz.,  he  must  have  paid  all  taxes 
oavable  bv  him  to  the  municioal  district,  up  to  and 
incHidir^  two  vears  preceding-  the  year  in  which  the  election 
is  held” .("*■) 

The  council,  from  among  their  number  elect 
a  reeve  for  a  period  of  one  year,  who  acts  in  the  capacity 
of  chairman.  The  council  makes  certain  other  appointments 
in  order  that  the  Municipal  District  may  function  properly, 
(a)  A  Secretary-Treasurer . 

(b^  An  Assessor,  The  Secretary-Treasurer  may  be  spool  v'‘l'od 
to  this  position. 

(1) 

A,S.  Abell,  B.A.  Report  on  Alberta  Munic¬ 
ipal  Taxation  to  the  Alberta  Municipal  Association,  Edmonton. 
1959.  Sec.  1-b.  p.  1.  _ . 
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(c)  A"  Auditor. 

(d^  A  Constable  -  this  ar>r>ol ntment  is  optional. 

The  Deoartment  of*  Municipal  Affaire  m.a  i  nt  p  1 'o  e 
p  oio^-p  pnnervisior  of  pH  Municipal  Districts  through  its 
inspection  brevet.  This  permits  the  correction  of  weakness 
and  irregularities,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  the 
districts  +  o  benefit  from  the  advice  offered.  The  Minister 
may  dismiss  a  council  if  he  deems  them  unfit  for  their  task. 

"The  general  powers  and  duties  of  the  council 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Control  and  direction  of  all  roads,  highways,  streets  and 
lanes  within  the  Municipal  District. 

Power  to  acouire  buildings  and  land. 

Power  to  enter  into  agreement  with  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  for  the  construction  of  a  highway  and  to  hear  one 
hpi f  of  the  cost  of  the  sa^e. 

Power  to  expropriate  land. 

5.  Power  to  dea"1  generally  with  public  order  and  morality 
and  the  destruction  of  nests,  weeds,  etc. 

P.  Pov/er  to  pass  miscellaneous  by  laws  f*or  the  maintenance 
of  public  health,  even  to  the  furnishing  of  medical  care. 
Close^v  allied  to  this  is  the  duty  to  provide  care  or 
partial  c^re  of  resident  indigents,  including  care  and 
treatment  when  sick.  (Residents  are  defined  as  persons 
having  resided  12  out  of  the  24  months  or  5  consecutive 

months  out  of  the  last  6  months  within  the  boundaries 
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of  the  Municipality,  provided  +hey  have  no  permanent, 
home  elsewhere).  Thu**  relief  is  seen  to  be  the  statutory 
liability  the  Municipal  Districts  although,  as  will 
appear  later,  they  are  assisted  by  the  senior  govern¬ 
ment  s . 

7.  Power  to  license  and  regulate  auctioneers,  hawkers, 
pedlars,  transient  traders,  pool  halls,  howling  alleys, 
theatres,  shows,  etc. 

8.  Power  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  granting  aid  for 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  hospitals  within  or 
without  the  municipal  district,  or  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  an  existing  hospital  for  the  care  of  its 
indigents  or  other  residents. 

°.  Power  to  pass  by-laws  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing 
money  to  provide  seed  grain  and  fodder  to  resident 
farmers . 

10.  Power  to  obtain  revenue  by  taxation  of: 

(a)  All  land  subject  or  liable  to  taxation  by  the 
Province  within  the  municipal  district,  assessed 
at  its  ^eir  actual  value  exclusive  of  improvements. 

(b)  All  land  within  hamlets,  assessed  at  its  fair 
actual  value  inclusive  of  2/5  of  the  fair  actual 
value  of  buildings  and  improvements,  except  on 
parcels  of  5  acres  or  more  used  mainly  for 
agricultural  purposes  and  providing  the  main  source 
of  revenue  of  the  owner. 
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(c)  The  minerals  or  any  mineral  in  or  on  any  parcel 

of  land  assessed  at  their  or  its  fair  actual  value. 

(d)  The  growing  timber  uoon  any  parcel  or  parcels  of 
land  held  by  a  person  or  a  timber  ] icensee  assessed 
at  its  fair  actual  value. 

( e)  Places  of  business,  assessed  on  a  basis  of  floor 
space,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  business 
and  its  relation  to  other  similar  businesses. 

(Where  suet  nlaces  of  business  are  already  assessed, 
as  imorovements,  the  levy  will  only  eoual  the  amount 
by  which  the  business  tax  exceeds  the  improvement 
tax) . 

(f)  Land  held  under  lea^e  or  permit  from  the  Province  or 
Dominion  for  grazing  purposes  at  5/4  cents  per  acre. 
(No  school  tax  is  to  be  levied  cm  such  land). 

11.  Power  to  institute  distress  nroceedings  ^or  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  unpaid  taxes. 

12.  Power  to  institute  proceedings  under  the  Tax  Recover^ 

Act  for  the  collection  of  arrears  of  taxes. 

15.  Power  to  borrow  as  temporary  loans  up  to  the  amount  of 
the  current  levy  for  municipal  or  hospital  purposes. 

14.  Power  to  borrow  by  debenture  up  to  5%  of  the  assessed 

value  of  all  property  assessed  in  the  municipal  district. 


upon  a  2/5  mote  of  the  property  electors  and  the  consent 
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of  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners'’. 

2.  Unorp a ni?ed  Area  or  Local  Improvement.  D-*  strict. 

The  Loce-!  Improvement  District  functions 

*S 

under  "The  Iraorovement  Districts  Act  end  its  amendments^ 

This  olace°  a-!!  novrers  and  duties  to  be  performed  with 
respect  to  these  areas  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

These  areas  are  formed  by  Ord°r  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  snd  the  administration  of  them  comes 
wholly  within  the  sober*3  °f  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  The  oowers  of  taxation  of  the  Minister  are  similar 
to  those  pranted  the  council  of  an  M.  D.  as  likewise  are 
the  duties  and  responsibil ities  of  the  Minister  with 
respect  to  the  Improvement  District, 

However,  all  taxes  collected  by  the 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  for  each  Improvement 
District  must  be  deposited  to  a  trust  account  of  the 
District,  and  from  this  account  all  disbursements  made 
are  paid  with  resoect  to  maintaining  the  various  services 
within  the  District. 

In  the  main,  Local  Improvement  Districts 
are  situated  in  the  less  productive  or  more  sparsely 
settled  oar-ts  of  the  Province,  and  w here 

*  (1)  A.  S,  Abell,  Loc.  cit.  Sec.  1-b.  pp.  2-5, 
(2)  The  Municipal  District  Act.., Chap.  41  - 

Statutes  of  Alberta,  1926  -  with  amendments 
uo  to  and  including  March  31,1959. 


it  Is  deemed  unwise  by  tbe  Minister  +  o  form  a  Municipal  i ty. 

The  greeter  number  of  the  Improvement  Districts  are  situated 
either  in  the  drouth  wren  or  in  the  poorly  settled  gray 
wooded  soils  areas. (l) 

.The  Special  Areas. 

At  the  oresent  time  there  are  six  Special  Areas 
which  have  been  ^ormed  and  function  under  "A*1  Act  to  Amend 
pnd  Consolidate  the  Specie!  Areas  Act!’  These  Areas  are 
situated  in  the  south  east  part  of  the  Province,  this  being 
the  vicinity  which  is  mos+  continually  affected  by  drouth. 

Each  or'op  5  s  "■'ade  uo  of  several  Municipal  Districts  or 
Tmorovement  Distric+s.  The  reason  for  establishing  +*>ese 
Areas  was  because  of  drouth,  indebtedness  and  decreasing 
copulation  caused  by  drouth.  It  became  imoossible  for 
municipal  districts  or  improvement  districts  to  continue  and 
maintain  the  services  expected.  A_fter  a  review  of  the  whole 
situation  had  been  made  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  establish 
these  larger  units,  consequently  lessening  administration 
costs,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  some  semblance  of 
services.  Also  it  was  believed  that  under  the  powers  granted 
the  administrators  of  these  ^reas  greater  efficiency  would  he 
obtained  in  the  rehabilitation  and  conservation  of  the 
resources  of  the  Areas. 

(l)  T^e  Improvement  Districts  Act  and  its 

amendments...  Chanter  55,  Statutes  of  Alberta, 
1227, 
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At  the  present  time  these  Areas  ere  Tinker 
the  inri  edict  Ion  of  the  Minfs+pr  of  the  Department  of 
Lends  end  Mines.  The  rowers  and  duties  of  the  Minister 
ere  those  granted  to  the  Deportment  of  Municipal  Affairs 
in  the  Improvement  Districts  Act,  1927,  excepting  as 
otherwise  mentioned  in  the  Special  Areas  Act,  1939.  The 
Minister  has  not  the  power  to  fix  the  mill  rate  of  the 
Soecia1  Area  for  tax  levying  purposes,  but  it  must  he 
fixed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  respect  to  an  Improvement  District. 
However,  the  Provincial  Treasurer  is  authorized  in  the 
case  of  a  Special  Area  to  pay  any  deficiencies  in 

of  the  Area,  from  a  vote  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

For  the  administration  of  the  Area  a  board 
of  not  "lore  than  three  members  is  appointed.  Also  certain 
other  officers  may  be  appointed,  all  receiving  their 
remuneration  fro™  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines.  An 
advisory  committee  may  be  *,ooointed  or  elected  in  the  Areas 
at  the  discretion  n-*7*  the  board  to  offer  suggestions  on 
matters  af.fect5.ng  the  Special  Arses, 

The  genera1  powers  and  duties,  as  are 
cited  in  the  Special  Areas  Act,  are  as  follows:  (It  will 
be  noted  that  m»ny  re  the  cowers  concern  rehabilitation). 
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(a)  "To  direct  tha  +  any  o^  +  he  public  lends  or  interest 
therein  within  a  Snecial  Area  shall  be  dealt  with  in 
such  manner  as  may  soon  to  him  to  be  **or  +  hp  benefit 
of  the  residents  of  the  Snecial  Area,  or  to  prohibit 
the  dealing  therein  in  any  manner  which  seems  to  him 
to  be  detrimental  to  such  residents. 

(b)  To  lease  public  lands  within  a  Soecial  Area  at  such 
rentals  as  may  seem  fair  and  equitable. 

(c)  To  set  a^ide  lands  ^or  community  purposes,  such  as 
grazing  reserves,  hay  reserves,  water  reserves  and 
irrigation,  and.  to  maVe  such  provisions  for  the 
administration  thereof  a=  may  bp  deemsd  advisable. 

(d)  To  receive  the  money  payable  in  resoect  of  any  lease. 
nr-  any  interest  in  oublic  lands  in  a  Soecial  Area  an^ 
to  expend  such  moneys,  or  any  part  thereof  as  he  may 
deem  advisable  for  the  following  purposes  or  any  one 
of  them: 

1.  The  cost  of  administration. 

2.  The  develooment  of  any  natural  resources. 

3.  The  carrying  out  of  improvements  within  any  Soecial 
Area. 

4.  The  rehabilitation  of  ^ttlers  within  any  Soecial 
Area . 

(e)  To  order  and  reouire  any  owner  or  occupant  of  lands  to 
adoph  such  methods  of  farming  or  grazing,  or  farming  and 
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crazing  pp  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  orevent  soil 
drifting  or  over-prszinp,  or  any  hazard  which  may 
dissioate  or  nullify  any  assistance  rendered  to 
residence  within  the  Soeeial  Area, 

(f)  To  exchange  any  oublic  lands  within  a  Soecial  Area 
for  any  other  land^  situated  within  any  Soecial  Area. 
(?)  To  oromote  aooroved  farm  cultural  ^r°ctices  and 
efficient  range  management,  ao  such  community 
effort  and  enterorise  as  may  contribute  to  greater 
economic  security  of  residents  of  the  Special  Area, 

(M  To  classifv  all  la^ds  within  the  Soecial  Area  for  +he 
ourpose  o^  utilizing  them  for  the  ourpose  for  which 
they  are  considered  by  him  to  be  most  adaptable. 

(i)  To  oromote  measures  por  the  development  and  conser¬ 
vation  of  any  and  all  a vs liable  natural  resources 
^ 't'v,in  any  Social  Area  for  +^e  ourpose  of  living 
greater  stability  of  income  to  the  remaining  residents 
within  the  Special  Area, 

( i )  To  oromote  gr°ater  stabili+y  and  diversity  of  sources 
of  income  for  residents  within  any  Soecial  Area  to 
the  end  that  they  may  become  self-supporting. 

(k)  To  acquire  by  purchase  or  otherwise  any  property 
whether  real  or  oersonal  which  is  reouisite  or 
lnciden+al  to  +he  exercise  of  any  powers  conferred  by 


this  Act 
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(l)  To  carry  out  and  execute  any  scheme  or  plan  for  the 
rehabilitation  or  betterment  of  any  Special  Area  end 
the  inhabitant?  thereof, 

(m)  To  do  all  such  things  as  are  requisite  or  incidental 

to  the  exercise  of  any  cower  conferred  by  this  Act.” ,  ^  ^ 
The  Soecial  Areas,  as  was  mentioned 
nrevioiisly,  were  formed  as  a  result  of  drouth  conditions 
which  have  prevailed  in  thes°  areas.  Conseouentlv.  it 
has  b^co^e  the  resnonsibil  ity  of  the  administrators  of 
these  Areas  to  rehabilitate  and  attempt  to  stabilize  the 
agricultural  industry,  as  well  as  maintain  expected 
governmental  services.^  ^ 

KINDS  OF  TAXES  LEVIED  ON  LAND  BY  THE  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT 
1  ,  TViq  Social  Ser'Hc0  Tax^ 

This  tax  was  originally  levied  by  the 
Province  on  land  in  191°  00  a  wsr  measure  temporary 
duration  and  cabled  the  Supplementary  Revenues  Act. 

T^e  rate  of  levy  was  originally  2  mills,  but.  in  1956 

the  Act  was  changed  to  the  See4''!  Service  Tax-  Act/4'' 
and  the  rate  increased  to  *  mills.  The  local  adminis- 


(1)  An  Act  to  A^end  ard  Consolidate  the  Soecial 

a reps  Act. , .Chapter  41.  Statutes  of  Alberta, 
1959.  ffeh 

(2)  Improvement  Districts/and  its  Amendments... 
Chapter  55,  Statutes  of  Alberta,  1927;  and 
the  Special  Areas  Act.  Ibid, 

( 5)  Supplementary  Revenue  Act. . .Chanter  40, 
Revised  Statutes  of  Alberta,  1922. 

(4)  Social  Service  Tax  Act. . .Chapter  12, 

Statutes  of  Alberta,  1956. 
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trative  unit  Ip  compelled  to  collect  this  tax,  and  the 
moneys  collected  become  nar+  of  the  General  Revenue  of 
the  Province.  The  local  municipal  units  receive  a 
refund  of  P  1 /?%  of  the  tax  collected  as  a  commission  tor 
nert^rrir^  t^i  °  service . 

Each  local  administrative  unit  must  levy 
a  tax  of  ?  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  assessed  value  of 
all  ratable  lands  therein  ae  ^ixed  fbe  eoualised  assess¬ 
ment.  (The  principle  of  equalised  assessment  will  be 
axnlained  later  on,  and  at  the  mom®n+  i+  is  sufficient  to 
sav  that  it  is  the  tota-1  assessment  of  a  municipality, 
arrived  at  by  the  Alber+a  Municipal  Assessment.  Commission, 
in  under  +ba+  a  measure  ot  comparability  of  assessment 
will  exis+  as  between  d i •c‘-f’p-rpr,+  Municipal  units).  The 
municipality  must  also  levy  the  tax  at  the  rate  of  ?/4 
one  ccn+  n^r  aom  upon  a-*!  i*-nd  therein  held  under  lease 
or  oermit  for  grazing  Purpppps  from  the  Government  of 
Canoda  or  ^r^m  the  Government  of  the  Province. 

Much  controversy  b©e  t,aVen  olace  respecting 
the  Social  S°a\Hf'e  Tax,  and  in  fac+  a+  the  present  time 
an  argument  is  heir?  orenared  by  certain  interests  for 
its  abol it  ion .  However,  in  the  main,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  rural  population,  little  has  been  said  for  or 
aga-’.nst  this  tax,  when  the  mill  rate  was  increased, 

for  on  agricultural  property  the  +ax  is  quite  small* 


or* 


Urban  Muni cioa!-* +  i e<?  nsrticulprly  feel  that  the  tax  is 
unjustified,  end  that  it  Ip  a  definite*  infringement  on 
Municipal  rights  by  the  Province .  Th^  fYfn  owing  ouotations 
will  cn.ve  some  idee  of  the  oninions  which  orevail 
concerning  this  tax: 

1.  "Among  rrrel  authorities  the  consensus  of  ooini.on 

with  respect  to  the  letter  tax  ( Supplementary  Revenues 
Tax)  was  reported  to  be  as  follows:  *Tha  taxation  of 
land  for  orovincial  rrurpose0  i.s  an  invasion  of  a  snbere 
or  taxation  which  should  exclusively  belong  to  Munic¬ 
ipalities,  and  that  the  Supplementary  Revenues  Tax 
should  be  abolished'. 

?.  Amonp  urban  authorities  the  following  view  was  generally 
pxTvress®!:  ’That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  burden 
of  taxation  on  1  -nd  in  urban  Municipal  ities  had 
reached  «  state  confiscatory  in  character,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  retire  from  this  field  and  obtain  its 
revenue  from  °ources  other  than  1  and.’ , " 1 1  ^ 

?.  ”A  plea  for  abolition  by  the  Edmonton  Tax  Research 
Bureau:  ’That  the  imposition  of  the  Supplementary 
Revenues  Tax  in  1918  was  invasion,  of  a  field  of 
taxation  oreviouslv  regardau  as  the  exclusive  orivilege 
o-f*  Municipalities.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  demand 

(l)  J.  -T.  Duggan... A  Plea  for  the  Abolition 
of  The  Social  Service  Tax,  The  City  of 
Edmonton  Tax  Research  Bureau  -  Edmonton, 

TQ^O  -r,  /\ 


for  th°  rost.orpt.ion  of  this  privil  ege  ,  +  hp  tax  continues 
to  ^p  levied  under  tbe  ns*"*  of*  Tbp  Social  Service  Tay, 
with  the  rate  Increased  since  19?B  by  50$.  The 
continuation  of  this  impost  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
t.bp  neroetuation  of  an  injustice  to  the  municipal  tax¬ 
payer,  and  a  violation  of  generally  accented  principles 
of  taxation* ^ 

4,  "The  Social  Service  Tax  has  little  if  any  regard  to  the 
well  established  principle  of  "ability  to  pay"  and  is, 
in  effect,  a  capital  levy  on  the  owners  of  Real  Estate, 
a^d  a  penalty  imposed  upon  the  private  ownership  of 
land" . (2) 

F.  "The  Hon.  Solon  Low,  has  consented  to  publicity  being 
given  to  the  contents  of  a  recent  letter  written  by 
himself  to  the  Tax  Research  ^Bureau:  ’I  cannot  but.  agree 
with  you  that  the  Social  Service  T°v  choijld  be  removed 
at.  the  earliest  possible  moment.  As  a  natter  of  fact 
I  tooh  the  stand  at  the  time  the  Sales  Tax  was  removed 
that  it  should  remain  on  the  Statute  Boo1"*  and  tbp  The 
Social  Service  Tax  should  b°  dropped  instead.  Th<=re  is 
no  doubt  about  the  pressure  of  this  tax  on  the  property 
owner,  and  T  shall  not  rest  until  it  is  repealed  in 
favor  o^  a  more  just  and  ecu! table  tax’". 

(1)  J.J.  Duggan. . .loc.  cit.  o, 

(2)  Ibid,  ...  p,  9. 

(?)  Ibid.  ...  p.  11. 
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Thp  urban  municipalities  seem  t.o  be  the 
ores  most  concerned  respecting  the  abolition  this 
try,  a^  probably  they  aw  the  onee  most  definitely 
affected.  TV'e  tax  may  no+  be  equitable  as  levied, 
particularly  depending  uoon  the  correctness  of  the 
equalized  assessment.  However,  as  suggested  previously, 
the  rural  areas  have  said  little  respecting  this  tax 
and  it  is  a  contribution  to  the  General  Revenue  Fund  of 
the  Province.  It  is  rrom  this  Fund  that  grants  for  welfare 
and  education,  etc.,  are  made  to  Municipalities,  and  from, 
this  standpoint  they  in  return  should  probably  directly 
contribute  to  the  Fund. 

2.  The  Educational  Tax. 

This  tax  is  levied. by  the  Province  on  land 
which  is  in  an  unorganized  school  district.  An  unorganized 
school  district  is  one  in  which,  cwin^  to  the  limited 
population  (mostly  the  fringe  areas)  an  organized  school, 
district-  has  not  as  yet  been  established.  There  may  be 
schools  in  an  unorganized  school  district  but  they  are 
maintained  and  administered  wholly  by  the  Department  of 
Education. 

The  rate  of  lew  is  5  mills  on  the  dollar 
of  the  assessed  value  o*“  the  lend,  or  5/4  of  one  cent 
per  sere  for  land  hel^  under  grazing  permit  or  lease 


^rem  the  Dominion  cr  Provincial  Governments.  The  tax 
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•ip  r.nioc+^d  through  +  he  DP'^vtvpwf  of  Municioal  Affairs 
and  goes  into  the  General  Revenue  of  the  Province.  In 
the  cnee  of  Mnnic^nal ities  collecting,  «  refund  of  8# 
is  allowed  by  rpv  ob  a  commission.  ^  ^  (Thp  eoui+y  of 
this  tax  will  he  discussed  along  with  the  School's  Tax). 

The  Wild  Land  Tax. 

This  is  a  tax  on  all  privately  owned 

lend*  within  the  Province  which  are  not  exemnt  from 

taxation  under  the  Wild  Lands  Tax  Act.  The  rate  is  2<k 

per  acne,  being  collected  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 

educational  tax,  5%  again  being  allowed  the  municipal 

districts  as  a  commission.  The  tax  is  collected  through 

the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  and  goes  into  the 

General  Revenue  of  the  Province. 

This  tax  was  originally  levied  as  a 

di  sc.ouregement  against  large  land  holdings  or  land 

soeculation.  There  has  been  much  ergri.ment  in  recent 

times  resoecting  the  justice  of  this  tax,  and  it  is  claimed 

that  the  country  is  now  old  enough,  and  sufficiently 

settled,  to  consider  the  nor-!od  of  holding  large  orooer+ies 

hr  speculation  ps  oast.  In  fact  the  tax  was  renesled 

f  o) 

■in  1386,  but  re-entered  in  the  Statutes  in  1933  „ 

(1)  The  Educational  Tax  Act .. .Chanter  50, 

Revised  Statutes  cf  Alberta.  1993. 

(2)  Wild  Lards  Tax  Ac+  Repeal  Act. . .Chapter  81, 
Statutes  of  Alberta,  1°36;  and  Tbe  Wild 
Lands  Tpx  Ac+ . . .Cha^+ar  12,  Statutes  of 
Alberta,  i°3p. 
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4.  The  Unearned  Incren'pn+  Tay^ 

TM «  fax  is  levied  b-^  the  Land  Titles 
office  at  the  ra  +  e  of  5#  on  the  increased  value  of  the 
land  at  the  time  of  transfer  of  land,  pyr'^ntinu  for 
exemptions  allowed  under  the  Unearned  Increment  Tax  Act. 
Th«  proceeds  from  the  tax  to  into  the  General  Revenue  of 
the  Province. 

"There  shall  be  payable  upon  the  regis¬ 
tration  under  the  Land  Titles  Act  of  any  transfers  of 
land  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  on  the  increase  in  value  at 
the  time  of  registration  of  the  said,  land  over  and  above 
the  value  there  of  according  to  the  last  preceding  value 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  excluding  in  all  cases  the 
cost  of  improvements  or  of  development  work  actually  made 
or  done  upon  or  in  connection  with  the  said  land".  (i) 

The  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  this  Act 
depend®  largely  upon  the  rapidity  of  turn  over  of  land  in 
the  property  market,  as  well  the  direction  of  movement 
land  values. 

5 .  KINDS  OF  TAXES  LEVIED  ON  LAUD  BY  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS 

As  well  as  the  afore-mentioned  taxes  which 
are  levied  on  land,  there  are  certain  taxes  which  the  local 
administrative  unit  levies,  collect e  snd  disburses: 

(t)  The  Unearned  Increment  Tax  Act. .  .Chapter  22, 
Revised.  Statutes  of  Alberta,  1922, 


or 


.  T>ip  Munic!'10'1 * 3  Tax. 

TMg  t.px  is  1  evi ed  on  all  assessable  property  at  a 
irill  rate  set  by  the  municipal  district.  The  tax  levied 
should  be  sufficient  to  nay  the  costs  of  local  services 
which  the  municipal  district  is  required  to  furnish  for 
its  residents.  In  the  case  of  an  improvement  district 
the  tax  is  levied,  collected  end  disbursed  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

From  the  Municipal  Tax  the  major  oortion  of  the 
local  services  are  exoected  to  be  financed.  It  will  be 
noted  from  the  following  table  that  approximately  50$ 
of  the  revenue  derived  by  taxes  in  a  Municipality  is 
used  for  the  purooses  of  local  services. 


TABLE  III 

SUMMARY  OF  LOCAL  TAXES  IN  MUNICIPAL  DISTRICTS  1958# 


District 

Total  Levy 

Net 

Total  A sse*10. 

Mill 

Rate 

Municipal 

$ 

2,959,858 

& 

517,802,061 

9 . 25 

School 

2,456,479 

517,802,061 

7.75 

Hospital 

5,500/ 

2' 104^649^ 

1.660 

1  This  rate  i  .<=  derived  from  using  the  average  edded 
expenditure  ner  municipal  district  for  Hospital 
operation  on  a  base  of  the  average  assessment  re1" 

municipal  district. 

3s  A.  S.  Abell... loc,  cit.  Sec.  5.,  p.  1. 

Responsibilities  and  duties  o^  +  v,o  1  real  adminis¬ 
trative  uni+s  have  been  previously  cited.  The  following 
show  the  purooses  f or  which  the  Municipal  Tax  is  levied: 
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(a)  Relief  -  Medical  and  Direct. 

The  Municipal  district  i 0  resnonsibl  e  few 
t.hp  cp -rp  of  the  sicV  and  irdigert  o+t»°r  then  lie,  cud 
they  receive  by  rev  of  Provincial  grants.  During 
the  oast  deoressior  —  the  early  thirties  -  direct 
relief  became  a  problem  with  which  the  local  units 
were  ,inabl  p  to  cone,  from  a  financial  standpoint. 

$s  a  conseouence,  the  senior  governments  had  to 
corn0  to  the  aid  of  the  municipalities  and  assume 
mart  of  the  responsibility.  At  the  present  time  the 
costs  of  direct  relief  are  shared  in  the  following 
manner: 

Dominion  Governme'1''4'  pays  40% 

Provincial  Government  oavs  40% 
Municipalities  oajr  20% 

(b)  Roads. 

The  arrangement  ccncerninp-  this  expenditure 
usually  requires  that  the  Provincial  Government 
build  and  maintains  the  main  arterial  roads.  In  the 
case  of  secondary  roads  the  Province  also  contributes 
50^  towards  +he  cost  of  construction,  and  100%  to  the 
cost  ce  rrip-f nterance.  Local  roads,  which  serve  purely 
local  ntirocFes,  erp  built  end  maintained  by  the 
Municipality. 


07 

(  Fi  rnc 
(  c\  1  Pp<=(  +  e 

(el  Feeds 

(•■p)  Agricultural  Relief 

Fires,  pests,  weeds,  end  agricultural  relief 
prp  the  responsibilities  of  the  Municipal  District, 
and  as  such  tvey  are  expected  +o  nay  pry  costs  necessary 
from  the  Muni ciral  Tax:.  However,  there  »r°  +  imop 
when  tho  problems  connected  with  these  duties  become 
of  such  magnitude  that  it  is  impossible  for  +be 
Municipality  to  coos  with  the  situation.  For  example, 
tbs  recent  agricultural  rsi-ie-e  nrohlem  which  existed 
throughout  the  drouth  period.  The  situation  was  so 
eo^ovp  that  ^ t  bsca™.  a  matter  o^  national  ppnc°rr 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  municipal  units  to 
stand  ths  costs  involved.  Th^  two  senior  governments 
a+  this  +‘?me  assumed  a  major  part  of  the  responsibility, 
Po  in  1957,  wh°n  +be  Dominion  Government  paid  a"1 1  of 
the  cost0  with  the  exception  o^  fuel  oil  relief. 

(?)  oil  Age  Pensions . 

aii  +tree  governments  cohtribu.te  +  o  the  Old 
Av°  Pension,  which  is  rot  to  be  mors  +hpri  $240  o'er  oer- 
spn  oer  yspp.  An  old  sye  pension  is  rot  raid  to  an3rone 
under  cevsr+.y  vesrs  of  ape,  or  to  anyone  in  receipt 
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of  #365,  or  more,  a  year.  The  coats  of  pensions 
are  borne  by  the  thr^e  govprnments  as  follows: 
Dominion  Government  nays  75$ 

Provincial  Goveonmpn+  1  P*£ 

Muni oi '^a'1  Government  nays  10$^"^ 

(  M  nfptv>  P  rpl  fill  oypvqp  . 

Prior  to  1936  the  Provincial  and  Municipal 

Governments  carried  these  cos+s  at  an  enual  rate. 

Fevp^rpr,  a f  n ce  1936  the  Provinoiel  Government  hpp 

contributed  as  its  sb«re  TP1?,  and  the  Municipality 

25$.  The  amount  of  the  allowance  to  ho  oaid  is 

recom’"°nd pd  by  +bo  Minister  of  Deoartm.ent  o^ 

Municipal  Affairs,  depending  noon  the  circumstances 

(9) 

of  the  oarticular  case;  ' 

( i )  Child  Wei f r.r e . 

The  Child  We1 far®  Act  oi?ces  this  rpsnoos- 
ibility  wholly  uoon  the  Mimicioali+y. 

( ‘ )  Relief  Land  Settlement. 

For  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  certain 


deserving  cases  wVc  have  suffered  loss  of  income  and 
nosition  throughout  +'ue  past  depression,  ?n  a.greemen+ 


was  reached  between  the  three  governing  authorities 


(l)  The  Old  £p-e  Pensions  Ac+ . . .  Statutes  of 
Alberta,  1929. 

(?)  Tloo  Mq+.Vic.v' f  e  /n  irT-'fl-po  flo+ .  .  ,C^notPr  P1  P  .. 

Rov!  oprl  Statutes  of*  ATho-r+P.  1937. 


T-ocrpTf}-? no  +>ip  nl^p  ipp  of  these  oeool p  on  rmnroved 


lands  under  what.  is  kne^mi  re  t,hp"&600  scheme".  The 
cost  is  borne  eaunlly  b^  all  three  governments,  end 
t.be  $600  used  in  purchasing  settlors'  effects,  end 
piloting  for  e  subsistence  level  of  living  for  a 
oeriod  or  two  years.  No  provision  is  made  for  e  down 
oayment  on  a  niece  of  land,  the  settler  bavin"  to 
find  this  himself,  if  this  he  necessary. 

(k)  AH  other  functions  required  by  the  rate  oayers  which 
are.  purely  local  in  nature  are  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Municioal  Govern^e^t. 

The  School  T^v, 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  a  school  tax 
may  hp  levied  and  collected: 

( a )  Enlarged  School  Distr^ ct . 

Tho  enlarged  sc^oo1  district  is  formed  fVom 
a  number  of  the  former  smaller  school  districts.  Thi 
enlarged  school  district  has  a  secretary  and  a  hoard 
of  from  +vr°p  to  five  TneiT>ber'e.  p^p  pc  who™  is  a 
chairman.  The  former  smaller  school  districts  still 
retain  their  identity  and  hgve  a  school  board. 

Wo,. p^ec,  then0  smaller  distrie+s  h^ve  lost  all  powers 
of  collecting  monev,  a^d  at.  the  same  +yc  had  their 
administrative  rowers  great! v  limited. 

The^p  enlarged  districts  may  be  a  na‘r,+  o^  a 
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municipality,  or  ■‘•bey  may  taVe  in  pi"',  or  part*?,  of 
covora"'  muni c ion  1  i  ti  e  s .  Thp  p'd  arced  r,obool  di  ptri  o+ 
estimates  what  its  extendi  tures  will  be,  Tt  then 
assigns  to  ail  included  Tnunioiua]  ltd  es .  on  an  asses®- 
TT'pnt  basis,  th>.  na rt  of  the  estimate  for  which  the 
rate  nayers  within  the  school  district  of  that  munic- 
ioality  pr®  resoonsible.  The  municipality  +hen  sets 
the  mil]  rate  and  collects  the  tax,  which  is  sufficient 
to  mest  the  recmisition  levied  by  the  School  District. 


T^e  tax  is  levied  on  all  assessable  lands,  and  a 


minimum  for  all  residents  may  also  be  set. 


(1) 


•n  (b) 
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Rural  Self-Collecting  School  Districts. 

These  districts  are  smaller  then  the  Enlarged 
Schoo’1  Districts,  but  are  similar  in  that  they  may  be 
a  mart  of  one  or  more  municipalities .  Also,  thev 
have  a  secretary,  and  a  hosrd.  one  of  whose  members 
actv  as  chairman,  who  attend  to  the  administration  of 
the  district, 

Howpver,  they  differ  from  the  enlarged  school 
division  in  that  they  sr®  allowed  to  levy  and  collect 
^thei  r  own  taxes.  The  l3wr  is  made  pn  +  he  oqqpot'rront, 

r —  - =-= —  ■  - 

of  all  assessable  oroperty  a 01  supplied  by  the  included 
municipality.  The  School  District  relieves  the 
municipality  o*  +ve  responsibility  of  collecting  the 

(l)  The  School  Act  -  A^^ndsd  -  Chapter  40. 

Statutes  of  Alberta,  i°4P. 


taxes  levied,  by  doing  the  collecting  themselves. 
However,  in  this  case,  arrears  of  taxes  renorted 
under  the  Tax  Recovery  Act,  are  collected  b y  the 
municipality  unless  it  has  granted  the  school 
district  oermission  to  collect. 

A  consolidated  school  district  is  the  sam** 1 
as  p  Rural  Self-Collecting  School  District, 
excepting  that  several  districts  have  united  to 
establish  a  consolidated  school..  The  consolidated 
school  district  has  the  power  to  levy  and  collect 
its  own  taxes. 

Tn  addition  to  the  taxes  levied  on  land  for 
the  sunnnrt  no  schools,  assistance  is  also  derived 
from  the  Provincial  Government  way  of  School 
Grants  through  the  Department  of  Education.  ^ 

Hospital  Tax. 

Thie  tax  is  1 ovied  on  ?ll  property  within  a 
hospt  district  bv  the  municipalities  concerned,  which 
are  either  partially,  or  wholly,  included  within  a 
dia+r'i’o+,  Tt>°  mill  r?+c  is  eet.  iyr  +^e  municipal ity  which 
is  sufficient  to  meet  the  reauisiticn  made  on  the  muni c in - 
ality  by  tbe  Hospital  District  under  the  Provisions  of  the 

Municipal  Hospital  Districts  Act.  A  minimum  tax  may  also 

(l)  Powers  to  Tax  -  School  Assessment  Act .. .Chanter  51 
Revis°d  Statutes,  19?fr  and  All  Other  Powerp  - 
School  Act .. .Chapter  ??,  Statutes  of  Alberta,  1951 
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be  levied  on  ell  rate  payers. 

A  Municipal  Hospital  District  is  formsd 
through  the  Department  or  Health  upon  n°tition  from  areas 
reouiring  hospital  service.  The  Provincial  Government 
assists  the  institutions  by  raying  grants  to  the  Districts 
or  a.  ner-oatient  rer-day  basis.  The  administration  of  the 
Hospital  District  is  assigned  to  a  secretary  and  board. ^ ' 
Havinv  covered  quite  briefly  the  kinds  of 
taxes  levied  by  the  local  administrative  units,  it  might 
be  well  herp  to  suggest  some  of  the  point?  leading  to 
controversy  on  this  matter  rasopotinp’  the  equity  of 
taxes  as  compared  with  the  benefit  received. 

The  Municipal  Tax  is  cuite  equitab] e  on  the 
bao-’s  o^  benefit  insofar  as  it  is  levied  for  purely  local 
purposes.  But  with  regard  to  such  items  which  are  of  a 
,”pifpro  nature  —  for  example,  Mothers’  Allowance,  Old  Age 
Pensions,  etc.,  and  items  which  ere  national  in  score, 
such  as  agricultural  relief  -  the  ouestion  of  responsibility 
and  eaui+v  arises.  The  bene^i+s  in  these  cases  are  more 
indirect  than  direct.  If  the  cost  of  welfare  1  r\  any  one 
municipality  through  up  fault  of  its  own  are  high,  +he 
rate  payers  must  pay  higher  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 

(l)  The  Municipal  Hospitals  Act. . .Chanter  116  - 
Revised  Statutes  of  Alberta,  1922;  and  the 
Municipal  Districts  Act. . .Chapter  41  - 
Revised  Statutes  of  Alberta,  1926,  and 
amendments  up  to,  and  including,  1939, 


Again,  In  the  case  of  local  calamities,  .°uch  as  drouth 
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the  resident  lo<?«>e  h-ig  ability  to  nay.  "nH  at.  t.he  seme 
time  is  assessed  more  to  mpo+  risinp-  expend itures.  It 

uvi 

would  seem  p  more  f?eneral  tax.  if >iexoenditures  v/ere  oaid 
out  of  the  poner^l  revenue  would  result  in  the  burden 
being  stared  more  eauellv.  0-«  ftp  n-t-.tpr  bend,  expenditures 
med°  in  thi «  w^npr  may  result  in  individuals  demanding  more 
in  the  way  of  services.  Thev  t,®nd  to  forget  the  fact  that 
they  themselves  eve  paying,  and  consequently,  when  a  direct 
oortion  of  the  coat  is  assessed  at  the  point  of  origin, 
yrop+.er  economy  may  he  the  result. 

Tte  School  and  Hospital  Tax  (including  the 
education  tax)  may  b®  considered  together  as  the  purpose 
in  both  instances  tends  towards  national  benefit,  and 
fulfills  a  national  nood.  Ttpt  i.s  to  say,  education  is 
claimed  today  to  be  of  national  importance ,  and  it  is 
believed  that  evervone,  regardless  of  ability  to  oay,  is 
entitled  to  an  education.  As  a  consequence  it  should  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  p  Dominion,  or  at  least  a 
Provincial  undertaking  so  as  to  afford  eaual  facilities  to 
all.  It  is  contended  that  our  ?r?n ts  -^rom  the  senior 
governments  are  too  low.  with  the  result  that  land  must 
hpar  the  treater  burden  of  this  cost.  Now  land  or  orooerty 
owners  do  not  accordingly  oav  by  ability  with  respect  to 
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benefit  received. 

In  a  radio  address  on  February  7th,  1939, 
entitled  "Government  Grants  to  Education"  by  .T.  J.  Duggan, 
the  following  figures  were  quoted  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  central  governments  are  assuming  the  costs  of 
education  in  other  countries: 


England  and  Wales 

54$ 

Scotland 

57$ 

North  Ireland 

82% 

SoutVi  Africa 

75$ 

Australia 

100$ 

Sweden 

62% 

Norway 

56$ 

France 

77$ 

U.S.A.  (average) 

30% 

Mr.  Duggan  further  stated  that  in  Alberta 
the  coats  assumed  bv  the  Provincial  Government  in  the  way 
of  grants  is  only  13  l/?% . 

The  Hospital  Tax  could  be  discussed  in  a  like 
manner,  in  that  good  health  is  a  matter  of  State  concern. 

6.  PROCEDURE  ADOPTED  IN  ADMINISTRATION  OF  LAND  TAXATION. 

1.  Assessment. ^ 


"Assessments  are  the  basis  of  taxation,  and 
determine  the  share  of  taxation  borne  by  the  individual  tax¬ 
payer.  It  is  therefore  very  important  that  all  assessments 
be  carefully  and  properly  made.  The  Act  prescribes  how 

#  The  Assessment  Act. , .Chapter  81,  Statutes  of 
Alberta,  1939. 
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assessments  shall  be  mad*5,  and  the  assessor  must  be  guided 
solely  by  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  and  his  own  best  and 
indeoendent  judgement  in  the  setting  of  his  scale  of  values. 
Subject  to  change  on  apnea 1,  the  value  placed  uoon  any 
prooertv  is  a  matter  of  the  assessor's  judgement.  In 
other  words,  while  the  Municioal  council  determines  the 
amount  of  taxation,  it  is  the  assessor  who  determines, 
within  statutory  limitations,  wh-t  share  of  this  amount 
each  tax-payer  shall  pay.  This  calls  for  thorough  know¬ 
ledge,  good  iudg°ment  and  absolute  fairness  at  all  times. 

Assessments  must  not  only  be  eauiteble  as 
among  the  ratepayers  of  his  own  municinality,  but  they 
should  be  orooerly  related  to  assessments  in  adjoining 
^unicioalities.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the  assessor 
consider  very  carefully  the  values  he  pronoses  to  use; 
also  that  he  coooerate  fully  with  assessors  in  adjoining 
districts,  meeting  with  them,  discussing  classifications 
and  values,  and  oerhaos  making  joint  assessments  of 
certain  tyoical  properties,  in  order  that  all  his  assess¬ 
ments  mav  bear  a  orooer  relation  to  the  assessments  in 
other  districts.  Particularly  should  there  never  be  cases 

of  adjoining  or  similar  lands  with  anv  considerable 
difference  in  assessment  value”  .  ^ 

(l)  J.W.  Judge. .Instructions  to  Assessors  in 
Municipal  Districts  -  Director  of  Assess¬ 
ments  -  Edmonton,  193p.  o.  1. 
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As  land  taxes  are  levied  on  the  assessed 


value  of  land,  the  first  steD  is  that,  of  assessment,.  The 
Act  orescribes  how  assessments  shall  be  made,  when  they 
are  to  be  made,  and  the  kinds  of  or oner tv  exempt,  etc. 

An  assessor  is  aonointed  bv  the  Municipal  district  or 
Minister  of  the  Deoartment  of  Municioal  Affairs  in  the 
case  of  a  local  imnrovement  district,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  make  the  assessment  according  to  the  conditions  stated 
in  the  Act.  The  orocedure  of  assessment  may  be  stated 
as  follows :  "Farm  land  assessment  will  comorise  the 
greater  part  of  the  assessor's  work  in  Municipal  Districts. 
Farm  land  shall  be  assessed  at  its  fair  actual  value, 
excluding  on'W  ^arm  buildings  and  improvements. 

In  determining  such  value  **or  the  land,  the 
assessor  shall  have  regard  to  any  advantages  of  location, 
the  quality  of  the  soil  and  profitable  use  which  may  be 
reasonably  made  of  the  same,  and  may  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  annual  rental  value  which  in  his  judgement  the 
lands  are  reasonably  worth  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
may  be  used  if  leased  on  a  vearly  tenancy  and  taking  one 
year  with  another,  and  such  other  considerations  as  the 
Director  of  Assessments  may  fro™  time  to  time  direct",  1 ^ 

Items  which  the  assessor  is  expected  to 

(l)  J.W.  Judge. . .loc,  cit.  o.  1. 
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take  into  account  when  assessing  a  parcel  of  land,  are 
soil,  arable  acreage,  oasture  land,  hay  land,  waste 
land,  water  suoplv,  market  advantages  and  school  facilities. 
These  items  should  all  he  charted  on  a  olat  prepared  for 
assessment  ourposes. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing,  that 
the  matter*  of  the  actual  assessing  of  land  in  the  Province 
is  to  a  lsrg°  extent  dependent  unon  the  judgement  of  the 
assessor’,  T'^e  following  auotations  will  further  bear 
thi"  out:  "Distance  from  shipping  point  is  one  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  and  must  be  recognised  when  making  an 
assessment*  not  only  the  actual  number  of  miles  to  be 
travelled  to  the  shipping  ooint,  but  also  the  character  of 
the  road;  steep  hill?  or  ferry  crossings  should  be  given 
special  consideration. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  deduction  of  1%  per 
mile  of  good  road  be  allowed;  if  cart  of  the  road  is  ooor, 
a  higher  percentage  should  be  allowed  for  tbe  ooor  oortion. 
Ip  there  is  a  large  acreage  of  pasture  in  a  parcel,  the 
oercentao-0  should  be  reduced  accordingly;  it  the  oarcel  is 
sPl  pasture  land  as  in  a  r^nch  area,  very  little  deduction 
should  b°  made,  bu+  in  ar  a.r^a  where  deiryl ng  is  carried 
on  extensively,  the  distance  and  the  nature  of  the  roads 
are  items  that  must  be  considered. 

fi  oarce1  of  l°nd  which  h©s  the  'advantage 


3P 


of*  oroximitv  to  school  has,  because  of  its  location,  an 
added  value.  It  is  suggested  that  this  advantage  bp 


shown  iu  the  assessment  by  an 

addition  of, 

for 

example 

Prom  0  to  l/2  mile  from 

schoo"* 

12$ 

"  1/2  to  1  "  " 

11 

10$ 

"  1  to  1  1/2  mile  » 

n 

8$ 

"  1  1/2  to  2  "  " 

11 

6% 

"  2  to  0  1/2  "  " 

11 

4$ 

"  2  1/2  to  3  "  » 

n 

2$ 

„(1) 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Assessment  Act 
for  any  individual  or  individuals  who  have  reason  to 
believe  that  their  orooer^y  has  not  been  assessed  correctly 
to  aopeal  the  assessment  before  a  Court  of  Revision.  If 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of*  Revision,  is  not  considered 
satisfactory,  an  anneal  car  bp  made  to  the  Alberta 
Assessment  Commission  whose  ruling  in  the  case  is  final. 
Assessment  Equalization. 

The  resnonsibilities  of  eoualizing  the 
assessments  as  betmepn  the  various  different  local  admin¬ 
istrative  unite  i. s  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Alberta 
Assessment  Conmi^sion  which  derives  its  powers  from  the 
"Alberta  Assessment  Commission  Act",  Statutes  of  Alberta, 
1935  and  amendments,  and  the  "Equalised  Assessment  Adjust¬ 
ment  Ac+". ,  .Chanter  119,  Revised  Statutes  of  Alberta,  1922. 
(l)  J.  W.  Judge. , .loc.  cit.  p.  3. 
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The  Commission  is  a  permanent  board  of  from  3  to  5 
members.  They  h°ve  wide  powers  respecting  assessments. 

They  may,  if  they  deem  it  advisable,  order  re-assessment 
of  any  Municipality,  or  oart  thereof,  or  may  order  the 
lowering  or  raising  of  the  assessment  by  a  definite  percent- 
eye.  They  are  also  the  final  court  of  aooeal  with  respect 
to  complaints  regarding  particular  assessments.  It  is 
their  duty  to  equalize  the  assessment  as  between  the 
various  Municipal  Districts. 

"The  rural  municipalities  are  only  separated 
by  a  road  allowance  with  little  difference,  if  any,  in 
the  class  or  value  of  the  land  on  each  side  of  their 
boundaries.  In  many  cases  hospital  districts  cross 
fVieco  municipal,  boundaries,  and  practically  all  are 
crossed  by  school  districts.  As  the  rural  ^dualized 
assessment  is  the  basis  on  which  municipal,  rural  school, 
supplement  r~r  revenue  and  municipal  hospital  taxes  are 
levied,  as  well  as  forming  the  basis  on  which  the  equal¬ 
isation  praut  is  paid  to  school  districts,  it  follows 
that  these  assessments  wad®  by  many  different  assessors 
across  thousands  miles  of  boundaries,  must  be  made  to 
harmonize  in  order  that  taxation  can  be  fairly  levied  in 
the  various  parts  o^  the  different  units. 

Up  to  »nd  including  the  eoualised  assessment 


in  +.he  mnniciripl  districts  tpHp  the  psspp,qme*it, 


and  *ift“r  romaletion,  it  wos  eou',1i7ed  in  the  test  manner 
occ*c,ible.  Although  the  amount  set  **or  supolem^ntary 
revenue  nurooses  Appeared  fair  in  the  muni ci  ~>al  unit,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  on  some 
municioal  boundaries  was  higher  than  on  the  land 
adjoining,  both  land*  bpi^cf  in  one  school  district  and 
sometime*  owned  bv  the  same  nersonn.^' 


Go-1  lections . 

Tax  notice*  are  sent  to  all  oersons  whose 
names  apoear  on  the  assessment  roll,  and  these  taxes  are 
due  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  every  veer,  navable  at 
the  Municipal  office  in  the  case  of  a  Municipality,  or  to 
the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  in  the  case  of  an 
Imorovement  District.  A  discount  may  be  allowed  for  pre- 
oa;; meat  of  tax^s,  at  the  rate  o-a  5%.  uo  until  the  lStb 
of  December  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  due.  Penalties 
on  Julv  ls+  and  December  16th.  »re  added  at  the  rate  of 
a0?.  Con  taxes  unoaid  which  were  due  and  payable  in  the 
■orecedi^p1  vear.  This  oenal+v  becomes  a  oart  of  the  tax 
and  is  added  on  each  vear  <?o  long  *s  taxes  remsin  unoaid. 

Power  is  allowed  the  local  administrative 
units  +  r  ta>°  distress  ^rnceedi rvs  -^or  collection  of 
unoaid  taxes,  by  way  o^  »  lien  unon  the  land,  or  the 

p-oods  ^r  chattels  o^  the  oersor  taxed,  which  is  considered 

—  -  — (l)  Annua.l  Repor+  of  the  Alberta  Assessment 

Commission. . .19 Edmonton.  n.  1. 


as  a  seizure. 

Final! v,  If  taxes  remain  unoaid.  collection 
of  taxes  or  acauisition  of  the  land  by  the  local  adminis¬ 
trative  unit  can  be  made  under  the  conditions  of  the 
Tax  Recovery  A°t.  A  Tax  Recovery  Notification  or  Caveat 
is  olaced  unon  the  title  of  the  land  by  the  Land  Titles 
office  upon  being  informed  that  the  taxes  are  a  year  in 
arrearsCbv^taxing  authority.  Th“  owner  of  the  land  is 
notified  and  if  the  arrears  are  still  unoaid,  the  land  is 

<3.  e  /=//yc/  a/  one  year, 

subject.  to  sale  at  public  auctioiy'uoon  the  written  order 
»rd  date  fix0'3  by  the  Minister  of  the  Deoartment  of 
Municioal  Affairs.  The  Mini. ster  may  also  fix  a  reserve 
bid  uoon  the  nrice  of  the  land.  If  the  land  is  not  sold, 
a  year  from  the  date  of  sale,  the  municioality  may  take 
title  to  the  land,  and  dispose  of  it  .in  any  manner  it 
sees  fit. 

Although  the  Act  is  worded  so  as  to  allow  , 

the  local  administrative  areas  to  gain  title  to  land  for 

tp-v-  arrears,  the  acquiring  of  title  by  sale,  etc.,  is 

subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  of  the 

(1) 

Deoartment  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

ft)  The  Municipal  Districts  Act  and  the 
Tmorovement  Districts  Actj  the  Tax 
Recov<=>rv  Act. . .Chapter  82,  Statutes  of 
Alberta,  1938. 


Tnx  Consol 


In  order  to  encourage  payment.  of  tax 
arrears,  and  discourse  loss  of  land  ownersbio  as  tinder 
the  Tax  Recover  Act,  an  instalment  system  of  paying  tax 
arrears  has  been  devised,  which  is  called  Tax  Consolidation. 
Since  1927  there  have  beer  four  different  Consolidation 
Acts  nassed,  with  amendments  to  each,  all  of  which  are  in 
use ■ at  the  nresent  time.  Individuals  consolidating  tax 
arrears  under  the  first  Act,  for  example,  continue  to  fill 
their  contract  agreement  as  designated  by  this  oarticular 
Act. 

An  explanation  of  the  olan  of  consolidation, 
as  laid  domp  in  the  last  Act,  will  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  procedure  followed,  although  each  successive 
Act  has  tended  to  correct  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  the 
earlier  Acts. 

Under  the  Tax  Consolidation  Art  of  1935  any 
person  who  is  in  arrears  of  taxes  may  make  application  to 
consolidate  same.  Upon  consolidation,  the  current  taxes 
must  be  paid  annually,  and  the  amount  consolidated  must 
be  paid  in  five  ecual  payments,  and  an  amoun+  ecual  to  the 
annual  payments  naid  at  the  time  of  consolidation.  A 
discount  of  not  more  than  25$  may  be  allowed  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  on  arrears  to  be  consolidated. 
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.  in  any  ope  year,  because  of  extra ordi nary 
circumstances ,  the  instalment  payment  and  the  current  t»x 
payment  may  be  waived  without  the  privileges  allowed  under 
the  Act  being  forfeited.  Also,  while  a  Tax  Consolidation 
aeneement  is  in  effect,  proceedings  under  the  Tax  Recoverv 
Act  cannot  be  pursued.  Under  the  Tax  Recovery  Act  the 
owner  of  land,  providing  he  has  resided  ^or  a  oer-iod  of 
the  nr°csding  twelve  months  within  the  municipal  district, 
mav-  p+tlJ  consolidate  tax  arrears,  even  if  a  caveat  has 
been  filed  against  the  title  of  the  land jf3  the  lend,  has 
not  boon  disposed  of  by  sale. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Tax  Consolidation 
Act  erents  wid®  powers  of  encouraging  payment  of  tax 
arrears,  even  to  the  extent  of  encroaching  imon  the  powers 
+v>iD  TPx  Recovery  Act,^"*^ 
c ,  Crown  Lends  As  A  Source  of  Revenue . 

Th^  Provincial  Lands  Act,  1939.  prohibited 
the  dispose'1  of  Crown  Lands,  by  the  homestead  method.  Crown 
lands,  as  such,  are  exempt  from  taxation,  so  that  it  is 

only  by  private  ownership  of  land,  that  taxes  can  be  levied 

~*(l)  The  Tax  Consolidation  Act  with  amendments... 

Chanter  59.  Statutes  of  Alberta,  1927;  the  Local 
Tax  Arrears  Consolidation  Act  with  amendments.. 
Chapter  28.  S.  of  A.  1933;  the  Local  Tax  Arrears 
Consolida tion  Act  with  amendments. .Chapter  59, 

S.  of  A.,  1934;  the  Local  Tax  Arrears  Consolida¬ 
tion  Aci  with  amendments. .  .Cha.oter  53,  S.  of  A., 
1935. 
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on  la’-'d.  Under  the  Provincial  Lands  Act,  which  is 
administered  hv  tbo  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines,  Crown 
Lands  cannot  b«  disoosed  of  e^certing  by  agricultural  or 
grazing  lapse,  the  deration  of  the  lease  being1  ?0  years. 

In  order  to  acauire  a  lease  an  individual  must  fulfil 
car+ain  obligations  similar  to  that  reouired  under  the 
borp  ''fppci  regulation0.  with  respect  to  residency,  imerove- 
men+s,  etc.  Alsw ,  not  more  than  one  half  section  will  be 
leased  to  a  mam,  or  a  man  and  wife,  as  an  agricultural 
lease,  k^ter  a  l°sse  has  been  in  effect  for  10  years 
the  Minister  mev,  with  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant 
Gn-»rp-rnoT*  ip  Council,  sail  the  land  to  the  lessee  at  not 
less  than  one  dollar  Por*  acne.  In  return  for  the  leabe. 
tVip  operator  n^ys  to  the  D°^artmen+  of  Lands  and  Mines  a 
r°n+=ij..  the  amount  of  vjhich  is  fixed  by  the  Minister. 

It-  becomes  apparent  th°t  until  such  time 
as  the  ten  years  elapse  and  the  lessee  purchases  the  land, 
an  assessment  of  the  land  cannot  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  +axation.  As  a  ccnseouence.  f^e  municipal  districts 
ar°  unable  to  derive  any  revenue  from  these  lands  within 
t^e  rurici^*3!  boundaries  by  the  ordinary  method  of  taxation. 
The  procedure  adopted  is  that  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Mines  collects  the  rental"  ^rom  these  lease"  and  disburses 
the  amounts  collected  as  follows: 


Municioa'1  or  Imnro’Te,™eri+  District  receives  40% 
School  District  receives  40% 

General  Revenue  of  the  Province  receives  20% 

In  this  manner  both  the  Municipal  or 

Improvement  District,  and  the  School  District  receive  a 

payment  from  the  rentals  derived  from  leased  Crown  Lends 

in  lieu  of  taxes. 

(l)  The  Provincial  Lands  Act  with  amendments... 
Chanter  10,  Statutes  of  Alberta,  1959, 


The  foregoing  remarks  contained  in  this 
section,  it  is  honed,  have  given  a  brief,  but  readily 
undprstendeblo,  description  o^  the  taxing  system  as  it 


aff* cf«+o  Alber+a  Lands 
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SECTION  II 


Taxation  of  Economic  Rent 


With  Reference  To  The  Incidence  Of  Land  Taxes 


Economic  rent  i s  not  the  rent  of  which  the 


man  in  the  street  commonly  sneaks.  He  refers  to  rent  as  the 
nrice  paid  for  the  use  of  anv  number  of  commodities  such  as 
land,  buildings,  oianos,  enuipment,  etc.  Marshall  used  the 
term  "Quasi-rent”  as  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  commodities 
other  than  land .  defining  it  as,  "the  income  derived  from 
’"^chines  and  other  appliances  for  production  made  by 
The  common  usage  of  the  word  "rent",  as  aoolied  to  land,  often 
also  includes  buildings  and  improvements,  which  does  not 
indicate  a  true  economic  rent.  The  following  arp  definitions 
of  rent  bv  different.  economists,  and  from  which  we  may  be  able 
to  form  an  ides>  of  the  real  meoninp-  of  +  he  term: 

1.  RICARDO  -  On  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  end 
Taxation  -  "Rent  is  that  portion  ot*  the  nroduce  of  the 
earth,  whict  is  oaid  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of 
the  original  and  indestructible  properties  of  t^e  '’oil" 

2.  HENRY  GEORGE  -  p-rovr^ss  and  Poverty,  e.  117  -  "Rent,  is 
the  nrice  of  monoooly  arisine  from  the  reduction  to 
individual  ownership  of  natural  element^.  which  human 
exerts  on  cep  neither  produce  nor  increase". 

CASSEL  A  revi°w  of  Economic  Theory  -  "Its  existence 
(rent)  is  determined  simply  by  the  necessity  of  restrict 
the  de^a^d  for  the  scarce  use  of  land". 

(l)  Marshall... 


Principles  of  Economics,  n.  74 


i,T ; 


*  .  NICHOLSON  -  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  Vol.TTI, 
o.  ?11:  "Thu?  economic  rent  is  a  surplus  which  depends 
\tprn  nature  1  conditions  that  very  to  any  extent, 
end  on  nr  ice,  which  is  indeoendent  of  rent.” 

From  these  definitions  it  will  be  seen  that 
economic  rent  relates  to  lend  only  ns  land.  It  is  the  return 
which  the  owner  of  land  receives,  because  of  the  fact  that 
land  is  scarce,  and  because  of  the  degrees  of  difference 
between  the  productivities  of  different  nieces  of  land.  Rent 
is  the  surplus  derived  from  production  on  land,  after  the 
other  factors  entering  into  production  have  received  their 
reward.  These  other  factors, are,  .  capital  and  labor. 

The  amount  of  the  rent  which  a  given  piece  of  land  will 
vield  is  determined  at  the  margin.  "The  rent  of  land  is 
determined  by  the  excess  of  its  produce  over  that  which  the 
same  application  can  secure  from  the  lesst  productive  land  in 
use”.^1''  The  least  productive  land  in  use  is  termed  marginal 
or  ro_rent  land.  That  is,  after  the  other  factors  used  in 
producing  on  this  land  have  received  their  imputed  reward .  namely, 
interest  erd  wag^s,  the  surplus  left  which  may  be  attributed 
to  the  dualities  of  the  soil  itself  is  nil.  The  amount  of  rent 
received  from  l^nd  is  explained  by  Marshall,  "The  amount  of 
that  rent  is  not  a  governing  cause;  but  is  itself  governed  by 

(l)  Henry  Georg° .. .Progress  and  Poverty  (Ricardo's 
law  of  rent),  p.  118. 
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the  fertility  of  the  lend,  the  orice  of  the  produce,  end  the 
position  the  margin;  it.  is  the  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
total  returns  which  capital  and  labor  applied  to  land  do 
obtain,  over  those  which  they  would  have  obtained  under 
circumstances  as  unfavorable  as  those  on  the  margin  of  cul- 
t.1  vst?  on"  .  0-) 

Because  land  is  g  scarce  commodity  for 
which  there  is  competition,  -sent  is  created.  Because  of  rent 
a  value,  or  orice,  is  placed  on  land.  No-rent  or  marginal 
lands,  conseauentiv,  would  not  have  any  value.  These  lands 
are  only  able  to  oav  returns  to  the  other  factors  of  production, 
l_bcr  and  caoital.  with  the  consequence  that  there  is  nothing 
left  over  (rent)  for  which  to  pay  for*  the  land  itself. 

However,  on  the  better  grades  of  land,  from  which  rent  is 
derived,  lend  has  a  value,  and  can  be  na id  for  from  tin3  surolus 
produced . 

The  question  of  determining  the  margin  is  a 
very  difficul+  one,  particularly  in  a  reasonably  well  settled 
agricultural  community.  The  oreblem  of  the  alternative  uses 
of  lr^d  arise? }  in  the  determination,  of  the  margin.  That  is, 
land  may  be  definite lv  marginal  for  one  ouroose,  say  wheat 
orod\\ction,  and  super-marginal,  if  used  for  gracing,  The 
general  nrice  level  nil  also  effect  this  margin  from  time  to 


(l^  Marshall,,. 


loc,  cit.  o.  4?7 
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time  ■f'or  any  ore  commodity.  piee  in  ayn&ultupal  'rices  may 
change  no-r^nt  lend  to  land  which  produces  a  surolus  (rent). 

A  change  in  the  state  of  the  arts  may  also  effect,  the  nosition 
of  the  m«rnn.  Consenuently,  the  prob!  em  of  the  determination 
of  the  margin  is  very  difficult,  in  oractice.  and  one  which 
makes  the  determination  of  economic  rent  difficult.  In  addition 
"True  economic  rent  is  in  practice  nearly  always  combined  with 
other  forms  o^  revenue",1,1'' 

Considerable  thought,  has  been  given  from 
t^'me  to  +-;me  by  many  °conomj sts  to  the  taxation  of  economic 
rent.  H«nry  Geo^g^,  for  example,  is  known  ■'"'or  his  ’single 
tax’  idea,  that  is,  all  +axes  should  be  levied  on  land  end 
collected  from  the  economic  rent  of  land.  In  approaching  the 
discussion  of  taxation  it  might  be  well,  first,  to  consider 
tK,  incidence  of  a  tax  on  land  or  economic  rent.  "A  tax  on 
the  public  value  of  land  does  not  greatly  diminish  the 
inducements  to  cultivate  the  land  highly,  nor  to  erect  farm 
buildings  on  it.  Such  a  tax  therefore  does  not  greatly 
diminish  the  supply  of  agricultural  produce  offered  on  the 
market,  nor  raise  the  orice  of  produce*  and  it  is  not  there¬ 
fore  shifted  a^sy  from  the  owners  of  land",^'1 2  and,  again, 

"A  tax  which  is  so  levied  as  to  discourage  the  cultivation  of 

(1)  Nicholson .. .Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

Vol.  III.  p.  521. 

(2)  Marshall...  loc.  cit.  o.  454, 
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lend  or  the  erection  of  farm  buildings  on  it,  tends  to  be 

shifted  forward  onto  the  consumer  of  the  produce  of  land. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  a  tax  on  that.  oar+  of  the  value  of 

la^d,  which  arises  from  its  position,  its  extension,  its 

yearly  income  of  sunlight  and  heat  and  rain  and  air,  cannot 

set.+  le  anywhere  except  on  the  land  lord" .0)  Nicholson^) 

agrees  respect in°r  the  incidence  of  taxes  on  the  rent  of  lpnd 

by  f i rs+  making  cer+ain  assumptions;  (a)  Economic,  rent  may 

be  isolated  from  other  elements,  (b)  Separate  owners,  not 

in  combination  -  acquire  land  in  comuetition  each  veer  on- 

known  oroduction,  surolus,  and  orice.  (c)  Only  one  kind  of 

product.  He  then  states  "7/ith  these  assumptions,  it  is 

nuite  clepr  that  a  tax  on  economic  rent  cannot  be  shifted  by 

the  land  owners" , ^ ^  However,  he  cites  a  couple  of  instances 

in  whi ch  the  tax  imy  not  fall  on  the  land  owner  as,  "In 

general  the  land  may  be  used  for  different  purposes.  If  the 

rent  is  taxed  for  one  puroose  and  not  for  others,  the 

differential  tar  will  fall  on  the  consumer  of  the  particular 

produce"  and,  "The  first  effect  of  a  new  tax  striking 

the  margin  is  tha+  the  produce  must  rise  in  price,  as  other- 

(5) 

wise  the  land  would  go  out  of  cultivation" ‘  H>om  this  we 

(1)  Marshall. . .loc.  cit.  p.  433. 

(2)  Nicholson,.,  loc.  cit.  o.  511. 

(3)  Ibid...  p.  311 

(4)  Ibid...  p.  312. 

(5)  Ibid  ...  n,  315. 
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may  conclude  that  a  tsx  on  economic  rent  would  be  borne  by 
the  land  owner. 

Because  marginal  land  is  no-rent  land, 

having  no  value,  it  would  follow  that  by  taxing  economic  rent, 

this  land  would  be  tax  free.  However,  marginal  land  produces 

sufficient  to  comoensate  capital  and  labor  (otherwise  the 

factors  of  production  would  move  to  «ome  other  industry) , 

which  means  also  that  it  affords  a  standard  of  living.  - 

If  the  whole  of  the  economic  rent  derived  from  the  better 

grades  of  land  were  taxed,  the  returns  to  capital  and  labor 

would  still  be  sufficient  to  °ncourage  continued  oroduction; 

or  all  "land  would  become  comparable  from  the  standpoint  of 

r°muneration  to  marginal  land.  Henry  George  states  this 

principle,  thus.  "If  I  buy  land  for  a  small  orice  and  hold  it 

until  I  can  sell  it  for  a  large  orice,  I  have  become  rich, 

not  by  ""©ges  -Por  my  labor  or  by  interest  uoon  my  capital,  but 

by  the  increase  of  rent" ^ ,  and  "And  thus  to  say  that  rent 

will  be  the  excess  in  oroductiveness  over  the  yield  at  the 

margin,  or  lowest  point,  of  cultivation,  is  the  same  things 

as  to  say  that  it  will  be  the  excess  of  oroduce  over  what 

the  same  amount  of  labor  and  caoital  obtains  in  the  least 

(2) 

remunerative  occupation" .  Henry  George,  as  one  of  the 
nroDcnents  of  the  single  tax  to  be  derived  from  the  economic 

(1)  Henry  George..,  loc.  cit.pll6. 

(2)  Ibid.  ...  p.  11?. 
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rent  of  land,  states  his  case  tv  reasoning  that  the  returns 
from  land  in  the  form  of  rent^re  derived  from  resources 
over  which  man  has  no  cou+rol.  Why  then,  under  a  system  of 
orivate  ownership  of  a  scarce  commodity  should  any  one 
individual  henefi*  to  the  detriment  of  his  fellow  man?  This 
surolus  should  be  taken  in  the  form  of  a  tax  for  the  common 
benefit  of  all.  Thus,  "The  p-rcunds  from  which  we  have  drawn 
the  conclusion  that  the  tax  on  land  values  or  rent  is  the 
best  method  of  raising  public  revenues  have  been  admitted 
exoresslv  or  tacitly  bv  all  economists  o*'  standing,  since 
the  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  law  of  rent'^K  and 
"The  French  economists  of  the  last  century,  headed  by  Q.uesnay 
and  Turgot,  ^ronosed  just  what  I  have  nrooosed,  that  all 
taxation  should  be  abolished  save  a  tax  unon  the  value  of 
land" ( ^  ,  and,  "The  only  objection  to  the  tax  on  rent  or 
land  values  is  to  be  met  with  in  standard  oolitico  -  economic 
wor^s  is  one  which  concedes  its  advantages  -  for  it  is,  that 
from  the  difficulty  of  seoarstton,  we  might,  in  taxing  the 
rent  of  land,  tax  something  else" 

It  might  be  well  here  to  again  ooint  out 
that  if  all  of  the  economic  rent  of  land  were  taken  as  a  tev 

(1)  Henry  George.  ...  loc.  cit.  o.  299. 

(2)  Ibid  ...  o.  5O0, 

(?)  Ibid  ...  o.  501, 
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that  all  land  from  the  s+andr>cv* nt  of  returns  to  the  individual 
would  he  reduced  to  that  of  marginal  Tend.  That  is,  marginal 
land  h«s  no  value  owing  to  the  fec+  +h°t  there  -is  not  a  surplus 
left  over  after  capital  and  labor  have  received  their  interest 
and  wages,  with  which  to  oay  for  the  land.  Similarly,  land 
wV'ioh  ^reduces  enough  to  return  an  economic  rent  to  the  owner 
would  not,  if  the  whole  of  this  surplus  were  taxed  leave  the 
owner  sufficient  with  which  to  pay  tor  the  land.  That  is, 
all  land  would  become  land  of  no  value  and  buying  and  selling 
of  this  scarce  commodity  would  become  impossible  excepting 
bp  oayment  from  some  other  source.  Nicholson  sums  uo  the 
theory  of  taxing  economic  rent  very  well.  "And  thus  again 
we  reach  the  oosition  that  if  the  ultimate  aim  is  socialism 
or  any  aooroximstion  there  to,  it  is  better  to  trv  to  attain 
the  end, not  indirectly  by  exceotional  taxation,  but  directly 
by  more  general  methods" . ^ 

It  might  now  be  asked,  would  it  not  be 
possible  +o  tax  somp  portion  of  economic  rent  and  still  leave 
some  incentive  for  orivate  owner shin  of  land,  as  well  as  some 
surnlus  for  payment  of  land?  It  seem  desirable  that 

the  +sy  on  ]snd  should  be  oaid  from  the  unearned  increment, 
for  as  previously  explained.  +>is  tax  could  not  be  shifted 
-f*rom  the  land  owners  nor  would  it  have  an  effect  on  commodity 


(l)  Nicholson 


loc.  cit.  o.  526 
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prices  to  the  consumer.  It  would  also  seem  desirable  that 
sotti*1  rawer'3  with  resnect  to  smcur+  of  taxes  to  be  oaid  should 
be  set  un  according  to  the  oroductivity  of  the  land  to 
nroduoe.  That  is,  marginal  land  which  does  not  vield.  a 
sumlus  in  the  form  of  rent  to  the  owner,  would  conseauently 
be  t.sx  free.  However,  lands  more  oroductive  than  marginal  do 
yield  a  surolus  to  the  owner  fro™  which  taxes  can  b^  oaid. 

But  what,  effect.  would  the  taking  of  nart  of  this  surolus,  or 
rent,  whicv  the  owner  receives,  have  on  the  values  of  land? 

A  tax  which  is  oaid  out  of  mart  of  the 
economic  r^nt  must  do^rnciate  land  values.  Earlier  it  was 
shown  that  if  all  of  the  economic  rent,  were  taken  in  the  form 
of  a  tax  the  land  would  tend  to  have  no  value.  Likewise,  if 
only  a  part  were  taken  a  certain  deoreciating  effect  on  values 
would  be  exoected.  An  encroach  mipht  be  made  to  this  problem 
in  the  following  manner;  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the 
result  would  be.  The  net  income  derived  "from  various  grades 
of  land  is  likely  in  oractice  to  be  the  closest,  a poroxiraation 
w°  ca^  p-et  to  interpret1  ~  economic  rent.  This  net  income  is 
the  amount  arrived  at  after  all  costs  of  production  have  been 
^aid,  which  includes  returns  to  both  caoital  an^  labor-  — 

■-H  els — •  —  - '  '’•"•) .  The  net  income  is  the  surolus 

and  must  be  derived  from  an  average  of  sufficient  length 
of  time  in  the  oast  to  give  some  stability  to  the  figure.  By 
caoitaliziner  the  ne+  income  at  the  proper  rate  of  interest. 


p  value  of  the  laud  will  be  obtained  which  car  be  used  as  a 
tax  base  or  assessment,  value.  The  values  will  be  in  prop¬ 
ortion  to  the  net  income  from  the  various  trades  of  land. 

If  a  cons+ant  tax  rate  can  be  assured  the  amount  of  tax 
payable  each  year  can  be  known  for  all  time.  This  tax,  if 
deducted  from  the  net  income  would  l°ave  an  amount  which  can 
be  used  for  the  payment  of  land.  That  is.  a  part,  of  the 
economic  rent  which  would  be  sufficient  to  encourage  private 
ownership  of  land.  If  this  now  were  caoitalized  at  the  same 
rate  of  interest  a  market  va^ue  of  the  lend  could  be  found. 

Thi s  market  value  would  also  be  in  proportion  to  net  income 
of  different  grades  of  land.  In  other  words,  two  different 
land  values  have  been  set  up  from  the  economic  rent,  one  for 
taxing  nurooses,  and  the  other  for  exchange  purposes,  which 
has  been  depreciated  in  value  in  orooor+ion  to  the  known  tax 
to  be  paid. 

However,  it  would  seem  that  there  are  certain 
inconsistencies  in  this  system  of  maintaining  values  by 
taxing  a  part  of  the  economic  rent.  Net  income  might  first 
come  under  discussion  when  it  is  termed  economic  rent. 

Economic  rent  is  hard  to  determine  and  quite  possibly  included 
in  this  net  income  there  ma^'  be  some  of  the  rewards  to  capital 
and  labor.  Also  entering  into  net  income  would  be  the 
superior  managerial  ability  of  some  entrepreneurs,  and  as  well 
the  degrees  of  efficiency  attained  in  operating  different 


sized  units  of  land 
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"Interest  is  considered  to  be  a  nayment  to 
overcome  imoatience  or  time  preference.  Time  nreference  is 
merely  an  expression  to  indicate  that  individuals  prefer 
present  goods  to  future  goods". ^  What  is  the  proper  rate 
of  interest  and  how  can  it  be  determined?  Is  it  the  current 
rate,  the  bank  rate,  the  bond  rate  or  the  mortgage  rate? 

In  practice  it  is  impossible  to  assume  a 
constant  tax  rate  for  all  time.  Because  of  this  the  market 
value  of  the  land  would  be  for  ever  changing,  which  would 
mean  that  at  any  one  time  there  would  be  a  greater  oortion 
of  the  economic  rent  available  for  payment  on  land  than  at 
another. 

Also,  would  the  ordinary  buyer  and  seller 
of  land  think  in  terms  of  two  values,  the  assessment  and 
market  value?  He  would  probably  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
land  with  regard  to  whether  the  taxes  were  high  or  low,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  think  in  terms  of  ns^rment  of  taxes 
from  economic  rent.  A  formula  as  described  might  become  an 
index  for  administrators. 

In  summing  up  the  taxation  of  economic  rent 
of  land,  a  f ew  Quotations  from  Lutz  roight  be  cited. 

"The  conditions  which  determine  the  rental 
value  of  a  oi°ce  of  land  a r®  determined  entirely  indeoendently 

(l)  Saskatchewan  Assessors’  Text,  Saskatchewan 
Assessment  Commission.  Regina.  1939.  p.  73. 
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of  the  taxes  which  may  be  imnosed".^ 

"There  is  greater  uncertainty  (referring 
to  agricultural  lands)  as  to  the  d^rees  to  which  the  return 
is  a  true  economic  rent,  or  is  simnly  a  return  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  land,  through  maintenance  of  fertility, 
irrigation,  drainage,  erosion  control,  and  other  forms  of 
capital  investment  to  sustain  oroductivity.  In  orooortion 
as  the  current  oroduct  becomes  dependent  uoon  the  maintenance 
of  this  caoital  inv°stment  in  the  lpnd,  the  return  loses  its 
character  as  a  form  of  true  economic  rent  and  becomes  interest 
on  caoital.  Since  the  farmer  is  able  to  vary  the  expenditure 
that  he  makes  on  the  land,  by  reason  of  which  its  oroductivity 
is  sustained  and  enhanced,  according  to  the  clear  return 
that  he  gets  on  his  caoital  investment,  it  follows  that  such 
cart  of  the  agric'iltural  land  tax  as  falls  on  this  necessary 
return  will  be  eventually  shifted  to  the  consumer  in  higher 
orices.  Insofar  as  there  is  a^  element  of  economic  rent  in  the 
return  from  agricultural  land,  the  tax  will  fall  on  the  owner 
and  will  not  be  shifted".^-) 

"Another  condition  is  that  the  series  of 
future  tax  payments  must  be  capable  of  being  discounted,  a 
orocess  which  requires  a  known  or  certain  rate.  But  the 

(1)  Lutz...  Public  Finance,  p.  594. 

(2)  Lutz...  Ibid.  o.  595. 
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orooerty  tax  rate  from  year  to  vear  is  often  uncertain, 
noosaquen+1 v  the  oresent  caoital  value  of  all  future  oayments 
may  he  indeterminable.  As  a  result,  t.her°  is  some  doubt  as 
to  the  certainty  with  which  tax  capitalization  operates,  and 
therefore  some  doubt  whether  the  entire  burden  falls  on  the 
Dresent  or  future  own^r.  Tbia  much  is  evident,  although  it 
does  net  tbe  auestion  very  satisfactorily.  To  the 

extent  that  the  tax  burden  may  be  forecast  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  permit  discounting  to  occur,  the  subsequent 
ourchaser  will  tend  to  allow  ^or  it  in  the  price  he  oavs  for 
the  land,  providing,  hoy/ever,  that  h®  bgs  other  investment 
ooenings  which  are  less  heavily  taxed", 


(l)  Lutz...  loc,  cit.  p.  596. 
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1.  PROBLEMS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  VARIABILITY  AND  UNCERTAINTY  OF 
GROSS  FARM  I  UE. 

"The  Prairin  Provinces  of  Canada  embrace 
a  region  in  which  the  increase  of*  copulation  and  economic 
devei  r^nment  have  benn  r^nid:  in  there  bar  been  insistent 

pressure  to  acanire,  without,  delay,  +he  capita]  eauipment 
of  »  modern  community,  and  y  which  there  hap  existed  a 
demand  ror  p  hicrh  standard  of  a0CiPi  services.  Further,  the 
region  ip  on®  in  w^ich  the  oor  capita  income  has  been  high 
but  has  b°en  characterised  by  a  hi  <rb  degre°  of  variability” .  ^ 1 

The  above  Quotation  sums  no  +he  crux  of 
jftpf  a  re. 

our  taxation  problem,  a  ssumin  ascertain  deviations  in. 

our  +=x  structure  with  respect  to  eouity.  etc.  No  doubt 
errors  in  taxing  principles  could  mcr®  easily  be  ironed  out 
if  it  were  pot  for  the  fact  that  the  optimism  of  the  past 
has  created  large  d°b+s  in  order  to  acninre  desired  services, 
’’■bi  ob  hi. ve  forced  taxes  to  be  levied  wherever  possible  in 
order  to  meet  increasing  expenditures.  'The  decreasing 
incomes  throughout  the  depression  a^d  drouth  vears  have 
caused  the  tax  burden  to  become  practically  unbearable  to 
fho  farmer  to  the  point  of  delinauency. 

(l)  W.  A.  MacKintosh  ...  Economic  Problems 

of  the  Pra i ri Q  Provinces.  Toront. 

1955.  o.  55. 
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In  the  cnse  of  ori  gina‘>  settlement 
ontinv'sm  nrevailad  as  to  +  ba  orodnctivity  of  the  p^nvincp 
as  p  w^oie,  with  the  result  that  a  raoidly  crowing  nonula- 
tion  was  exoect.ed,  £lso  in  the  first  few  veers  of  settle¬ 
ment,  a  p  of  pood  erops  prevailed,  which,  together  with 
the  greatly  enhanced  ^-rir»-:s  fpr  pr0ods  created  from  the 
effec+s  re  +,v,e  Grept  War,  would  seem  to  give  reason  for 
t.Ms  ontimism.  The  result  was  -i-nereapod  values  in  land 
end  ot^“r  commodities,  unrestricted  credit,  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  state,  and  a  pillnp  up  of  debts. 

Under  conditions,  of  apoarent  orosneritv,  with  an  apparently 
growing  nooulation.  demands  were  made  for  services  such  es 
schoo1 s  and  roads.  The  Province  itself  became  involved  in 
guaranteeing  railroad  bonds  and  marketing  organizations  such 
ps  the  Wheat  Pool,  etc.,  which  vrere  also  services  demanded 
by  the  orodncer. 

It  is  realized  today  that  this  early 
optimism  was  based  on  conditions  which  exhibited  themselves 
over  a  oV,ont  ^“riod  only.  That  is  to  c»v.  there  was  a 
docid°d  lack  o-p  in  forma  ti  on  respecting  the  long-run  oroduc— 
tivi tv  of  the  lard  i.n  various  marts  of  the  Province,  and 
also  +Vie  o-eneral  orice  level  of  +  be  time  was  not  a  orevailing 
price  level  for  over  a  oeriod  of  time.  Ye°rs  of  drouth  in 
certain  areas  caused  mass  abandonment ,  a  decreasing 
oonulation  and  a  definite  lowering  of  agricultural  income 


fil 


from  wH  eh  tax00  wpr°  ex oected  to  he  o«id.  Services  were 
still  domond^d  ir  tboea  stricVen  areas,  which  placed  a 
greater  tax  burden  on  the  remaining  residents.  Debts 
acorn* rod  co^ld  not.  be  met  so  readily  by  the  Province  from 
the  returns  from  these  sections,  with  the  conseouence  that 
other  areas  which  were  more  densely  populated  had  to  bear  a 

greater  burden.  With  drouth,  came  agricultural  relief  or  _ 

a  new  expenditure  of  large  proportions,  and  with  the 
depression  came  increas-infr  taxes  rrom  direct  relief,  with  a 
definite  decrease  in  prices  to  the  producer. 

This  all  sums  no  to  the  that  in  Alberta 

there  is  a  great  deal  of  variability  and  uncertainty  attached 
to  the  agricultural  industry.  This  uncertainty  first 
reflects  itself  in  variability  o^  output.  That  is  to  say. 
that  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  a  complete  or  partial 
crop  ^ilure  may  result  in  any  single  vear  or  series  of 
y^ars.  On  the  otho-r  hand.  climatic  conditions  may  b°  such 
that  a  fair,  good  or  excellent  crop  may  be  reaped  in  any 
sin  vie  v»ar  or  series  of  ■'roars .  In  the  spring  the  farmer 
has  no  wav  of  anticipating  what  yield  bo  will  receive  in 
the  ■f'anl,  nor  is  it  possible  him.  under  ordinary 

circumstances,  to  correct  this  variability  of  output.. 

Uncertainty  =loo  reflects  itself  in 
variability  of  orices  for  agricultural  products.  Price 


changes  may  occur  **rom  day  +  o  dpy.  nr  treater  chpnges  may 
occur  over  a  period  of  on*3  vear.  The  ciue^t ion  o^  nr^'ce 
fluctuations  is  something  over  which  the  individual  farmer 
has  no  control.  Also,  n-riccs  do  not  necess»ri.ly  baar  anv 
relation  to  output  as  concerned  with  the  local  market.  A 
high  output,  and  °  low  uric*3  "’av  occur  in  «ny  sinci  °  vear  or 
vice  versa . 

"No  other  governmental  unit  in  the  world 
attempting  to  maintain  «  wodorn  civilisation  and  standard 
of  living  is  so  completely  dependent  on  the  production  and 
marketing  of  ona  commodity  -  a  commodity  which  under  Qwn 
normal  conditions  is  subject  to  wide  variations  in  production 
and  price". ^ 

( l)  Problems. 

( a ^  Farmer. 

Because  of  the  aforementioned  uncertainty 
and  variability  with  respect  to  output  and  orices, 
the  farmer's  gross  revenue  possesses  a  similar  degree 
of  variability.  As  the  harvest  «rhich  hones  to 
reap  may  be  either  small  or  large,  and  the  nr ice 
which  he  hopes  to  obtain  for  the  sale  of  his  produce 
hieh  or  low,  his  gross  revenue  is  dependent  uoon  the 
relationship  between  two  factors,  namely,  output 
and  price.  Consequently,  in  any  single  year  his 

(l)  G.E.  Britnell. . .The  Wheat  Economy.  University 
of  Saskatchewan.  1952.  (The  Bank  of  Canada),  p.  69, 


gross  income  may  he  either  a  large  or  small  amount. 

To  make  the  farmer's  problems  still  more 
difficult,  his  costs  of  production  are  relatively 
rigid.  Articles  which  he  has  to  nurchase,  such  as 
tools  with  which  to  work,  or  goods  for  his  own 
consumption,  do  not  reflect  nrice  changes  to  the 
same  extent  as  do  the  agricultural  produced  which  / 
he  has  to  sell.  Likewise,  although  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  uncertainty  and  variability  attached 
to  his  out-out,  the  costs  of  performing  the  tasks 
which  enter  into  production  are  relatively  rigid. 
Taxes  may  he  cited  as  one  reasonably  rigid  item 
which  enters  into  the  cost  of  production.  The 
farmer  must  pay  the  amount  of  the  taxes  levied  on 
his  land, -irrespective  of  whether  his  crop  is  a 
failure  or  not. 

The  variability  in  the  gross  revenue 
derived  by  the  farmer  exhibits  itself  in  a  similar 
variability  in  his  net  income.  Net  income  is  the 
amount-  left  from  the  sale  of  hi13  produce  after  all 
of  the  costs  of  production  have  been  paid.  (Including 
an  allowance  for  living  expenses).  His  net  income 
will  d°pend  upon  the  r°l  tionsbio  of  his  pross 
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revenue  to  Ms  costs  of  nroduction.  However,  as 
costs  of  nroduction  ere  relatively  ripid,  end  pross 
rover>na  ani te  variable,  the  net  income  will  reflect 
greater  vsMrbi  '  i  t-  1har\  toss  revenue, 
b .  Prohl errs  of  Taxi np  Author i t ie s . 

The  LoopI  Admi^T strati ve  Units  must  derive 
revenue  by  taxation  in  order  to  meet  the  estimated 
expenditures  on  services  demanded  by  the  rato  oayers. 
This  involves,  after  the  levy  has  been  made,  the 
oroblem  of  collections.  The  ease  of  collectioft 
bears  a  direct  relationship  to  the  variability  of 
the  farm  income.  That  is  to  say,  when  farm  income  is 
average  or,  above  average,  end  municinel  expenditures 
p r°  rop^nch'hr  nnrinci  .  mn  great  difficulty  should  be 
encountered  in  the  matter  of  collections  of  taxes. 
However,  during  neMo'ts  when  farm  income  is  below 
a v°rap°  because  of  croo  failures  or  low  orices, 
collections  are  art  to  becom°  difficult.  Verv 
fvp»auently  during  such  oeriods  exoenditures  have  a 
tendency  to  rise,  which  makes  th°  tax  levy  even  more 
burdensome.  Municipal  expenditures  must  be  made,  and 
if  taxes  are  not  raid  recourse  must  be  had  to  some 
other  source  of  finds,  for  examole,  borrowing.  From 
this  standpoint,  the  very  necessity  of  collectin.p 
taxes  becomes  a  oroblem  to  municipal  districts. 
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oartionlarly  in  year?  less-than-average  farm  incoma. 

If  taxes  are  not  onid  for  any  single  current 
vear  they  become  arrears.  Property  owner  are 
freauently  unable  to  oav  taxes  due  to  adverse  circum¬ 
stances,  for  one  or  more  years,  which  creates  tax 
arrears  and  incurs  added  penalties  for  non-oayment. 

Tax  arrears  create  a  oroblem  to  the  owner  of  propertv, 
in  that,  he  must  at  some  future  date,  earn  a  sufficient 
surolus  to  liquidate  this  debt.  It  also  creates  a 
problem  **or  the  local  administrative  units,  for  in  the 
first  instance  the  outstanding  amount  is  carried  as 
an  asset,  and  may  enter  into  the  anticioated  revenue 
needed  to  balance  the  municipal  budget.  Also,  if 
taxes  remain  in  arrears  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time 
collections  may  be  made  by  the  use  of  distress  oroceed- 
ings,  and  eventually  action  must  be  taken  to  collect 
the  sum  of  the  outstanding  accoung  under  the  Tax 
Recovery  Act.  In  the  latter  case  the  possibility 
exists  that  the  munieioal  district  ma y  derive  title 
to  the  land,  and  unless  the  munlciopl  district  is  able 
to  dispose  of  it  a  era  in,  the  land,  as  such,  cannot 
have  taxes  levied  on  it*  .  From  the  stand- 

ooint  o^  the  local  administrative  unit,  it  is  oreferable 
t o  brvp  land  owned  under  orivate  title,  as  taxation 


.  i 


of  orivately  owned  land  form1’  4’bo  basis  of  revenue 
for  the  municioal  district. 

This  problem  of  tax  collections  and  arrears 
is  closely  linked  wi+h  the  differences  existing  as 
between  various  municipal  nnits.  It.  would  se^m  that 
in  all  municipalities  certain  minimum  services  must 
be  oerformed,  for  which  collections  and  expenditures 
are  made,  which  do  not  bear  a  relationship  to 
productivity  of  soil  or  to  density  of  population. 

That  is,  a  minimum  population  might  demand  certain 
essentia?  services  for  which  the  cost  per  capita 
would  be  higher  than  in  those  areas  supporting  greater 
settlement.  In  areas  of  lesser  soil  productivity 
the  ability  to  pay  for  these  essential  services  mierht 
not  exist.  That  is,  the  problem  of  collections  and 
arrears  of  taxes  is  one  of  greater  magnitude  in 
areas  which  are  marginal  or  sub-marginal  from  the 
standpoint,  of  production.  In  fact  the  whole  problem 
of  administering  becomes  more  difficult  in  these 
poorer  areas. 

A  study  of  Table  IV  will  tend  to  show  the 
differences  whi c^  exist  es  between  areas  of  different 
soil  productivity  and  densities  of  population.  Two 
municipalities  were  chosen  from  the  light  brown  soils 
belt  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  t.h<=  Province, 


TABLE  IV 
SELECTED  FINANCIAL  STaTI-1"  K 


M.D.  74 

1950-38 

*-  — - 

M.D.  92 
1950-37 
(Llssol- 
ved  1958) 

M.D.  280 
1930-38 

M.D.  310 
1930-38 

No.  resident  ^armers 

i  4  n 

170 

530 

500 

Total  current  taxes 
Average  current  taxes 
Aver ace  oer  farmer 

f 

91 , 786 

9.0P8 

65 

$ 

60,047 

7,506 

44 

* 

216,059 

24,006 

45 

f 

266,083 

29,562 

49 

To+al  tax  arr^ar** 
Average  tax  arrears 
Av^rQcre  r>PT  farmer 

609,512 

67.72/1 

484 

304,240 

38,030 

9?A 

175,991 

19,555 

37 

357,982 

39,776 

66 

Total  collections  - 

( 7  vrs^ 

including  costs 

77,856 

48,446 

210,746 

247,272 

/\tJOT*J}CTP  M  ft 

8,651 

6  nol 

23,416 

26,361 

Average  oer  farmer 

62 

41 

44 

44 

Total  receipts 

294,999 

212,685 

680.678 

739.347 

Average  receiots 

32,766 

25,586 

67,631 

82,140 

Average  per  farmer 

234 

156 

145 

137 

Total  Administrative 

CC  ° 

25,517 

22,418 

31,199 

40.735 

2,834 

2,909 

3,467 

4.526 

Average  r>°r  farmer 

20 

16 

7 

8 

Total  of  P.W.  Exr. 

58,629 

37,367 

162,130 

193,962 

Average  P.W.  Exo. 

6,5i  4 

4.421 

18,014 

21 .5 A0 

Av-racrp  ^  farmer 

47 

26 

34 

36 

Total  seed,  feed,  etc. 2 

,568,661 

697.923 

28,795 

24,896 

Average  **  **  ** 

°n5 ,407 

78,478 

3,199 

2.766 

Average  per  farmer 

2,032 

462 

6 

5 

^  Annuel  Reoorts  of  the 

Department  of  Munici 

pal  Affairs 

,  Province 

of  Alberta,  1950-1938. 


namely,  M.  D.  #34,  in  the  vicinity  of*  foremost:  end  M.D.  #92, 
immediately  °outh  Mdeicine  Hat.  The  latter  municipal  district 
dissolved  in  1958  and  ■f'r"tT°rted  to  a  Loce1  Imorovement  District. 
Twc  b°t+er  municipal  i  ti <=>*  ^°r°  ale''  cVi^son,  nojioly^  M.  D.  #2°0, 


in  the  vicinity  of  Crossfield,  =>rd  Didsburv,  which 
contains  both  the  dark  brown  and  black  soils;  "nH 
M.  D.  #?10,  ■’n  the  vicinitv  of  Olds,  in  thp  black  soil 
belt. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  density  of 
population  is  decidely  greater  in  +  he  nroaa  oossessing 
greater  oroductivi  tv.  However,  there  seems  to  be 
onme  consistency  on  the  oer-farmer  basis  between  the 
tour  municioalities,  of  the  amount  of  current  taxes 
levied  and  the  amount  of  taxes  collected,  although 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  total  amount 
levied  and  the  total  amount  collected.  This  might 
be  explained  by  saving  thrt  in  +he  -ocor  municioalities 
the  lowest  total  tax  levied  to  meet  necessary 
exoenditures  olaces  a  current  tax  burden  on  the 
limited  number  of  residents  eaual  to  that  oa  id  by 
residents  in  the  more  productive  areas,  who  receive 
more  accordingly  in  the  way  of  services.  The  larger 
side  of  ■f‘arT”1  unit,  in  M.  D.  and  M.  D.  #92,  no 
doubt  permits  some  effort  to  be  made  on  the  per-farmer 
basis,  to  eaual  the  oa^ents  of  those  farmers  in  the 
better  areas,  A  drive  through  these  municioalities 
will  confirm  the  susoicion  that  a  greeter  surplus  in 
the  wa^r  of  net  income  is  derived  by  the  farmers  in 


the  better  district?,  which  would  indicate  the t  the 
°ffor+  +  o  oev  taxes  is  rot  qp  great  a  burden  as  it 
is  in  the  two  less  productive  districts. 

However,  the  total  and  ner-^armer  tax 
sr^oqT’s,  and  agricultural  relief  accounts  outstanding, 
exhibit  the  degr°e  of  difference  existing  between  the 
two  noor  and  two  better  municioali  ties  with  resoect 
to  intaining  the  ordinary  and  extraordinarv  costs 
cf  local  government.  A  point  of  interest  is  the 
difference  existing  on  the  oer-farmer  basis  with 
resoect.  to  administration  costs,  comoering  the 
municipalities  wi  +  h  regard  to  oooulation. 

Tab1  e  V,  which  h°s  been  oreoared  for  the 
year  1938  fro™  tables  comoiled  by  A.  S.  Abell  in  a 
Reoort  to  the  Municioal  Association.  19^9,  seta  out 
the  various  municipalities,  according  to  the  way  in  which 
they  are  situated  by  soil  zones.  A  study  of  the 
table  indicates  much  the  "sme  trends  **or  the  year 
193?  as  were  shown  by  Table  IV,  which  includes  a 
period  of  eight  years. 

From  both  of  these  tables  it  can  be 
concluded  that  aoil  oroduc+i vi tv  reflects  itself  in 
density  o^  population,  and  ability  to  oav  taxes  for 
the  maintenance  of  governmental  services.  The 
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TABLE  V 

SELECTED  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  OF  ALBERTA  MUNICIPALITIES 
GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  SOIL  CLASSES”* 


No.  of  Municipal  Districts 
Total  Poo.  opr  1,000  Assessed  Acs. 
Arrears  of  Taxes  Divided  by  Levy 

Assessed  Value  oer  Acre 
Municipal  Levy  oer  Capita 
Arrears  oer  Caoita 

Costs  of  Administration  oer  Caoita 
Payments  Public  Works  oer  Capita 
Payments  Public  Works  oer  M.  D. 
Total  Expenditures  oer  M.  D. 

Total  Direct  Liability  oer  M.  D. 
Total  Direct  Liability  oer  Acre 
Accounts  Payable  per  M.  D. 

Temporary  Mun.  Loans  oer  M.  D. 

Cumulative  Lia.bili+v  -  March  31/59 
Seed  &  ieed  oer  M.  D. 

S°ed  &  Feed  oer  Capita 

Direct  Relief  oer  M.  D. 

DLpp+  Relief'  oer  Caoita 

Old  Aae  Pensions  per  M.  D. 

Old  Arne  Pensions  oer  Caoita 

Mothers'  Allowances  per  M.D. 
biters'  Allowanees  oer  Capita 

ft  a.  S.  Abell's  Report  to  Municipal 
Table  2,  Aooendix;  Section  A.l. 


SOIL 

GROUPS 

Brown 

Dark 

Bla< 

:k 

Grey  Wooded 

Brown 

& 

Unclassified 

11 

50 

49 

41 

5.2 

10.6 

18 

16.1 

6.8 

2.6 

1 

3 

2.4 

$ 

$ 

$ 

¥ 

5.8 

12.0 

12 

4 

7.5 

4.2 

9.1 

12 

2 

11.3 

61.4 

28.1 

10 

7 

18.1 

3.2 

2.6 

1. 

6 

1.6 

4.2 

6.1 

6, 

4 

4.4 

5400.0 

10300.0 

15900. 

0 

10400.0 

21200.0 

21600.0 

27300. 

0 

20300.0 

57300.0 

12400.0 

13300, 

0 

18600.0 

20.6 

6.1 

6, 

* 

11.6 

28100.0 

4900.0 

5100, 

0 

11000.0 

4300.0 

1100,0 

2400, 

0 

2500.0 

28800.0 

12800.0 

2600, 

0 

1300.0 

22.4 

7.6 

0. 

o 

0.5 

10900.0 

400.0 

1O0. 

0 

1200.0 

15.5 

0.2 

- 

0.5 

2700.0 

500.0 

1100. 

0 

1700.0 

2.1 

0.3 

0. 

4 

0.7 

2900.0 

400.0 

700. 

0 

1700.0 

2.3 

0.3 

.  .  °-1 

2 

0.7 

ociation  on 

Municipal  Taxation. 

Edmonton.  1939. 
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continued  maintenance  of  governmental  services  from 
the  revenue*  derived  from  taxes,  creates  the  nroblem 
for  the  administrative  authorities  of  collecting  and 
eliminating  arrears  of  taxes, 

( 2)  Methods  of  Meeting  Problems 
( p )  Under  Exi stinr  Condi t ion s : 
i .  By  the  Far me r , 

The  problem  of  paying  necessarv  expenditures 
from  a  variable  and  uncertain  gross  and  net  farm 
income  might  be  met  by  the  farmer  by  the  practice 
of  building  un  reserves.  That  is  to  say,  that  in 
good  years  a  surolus  fund  might  be  created  from 
the  net  farm  income  derived,  which  mav  be  drawn 
unon  in  the  lean  years  to  oav  necessary  expendi¬ 
tures.  such  as  taxes.  In  fact  in  a  country  such 
as  Alberta,  in  which  there  is  a  high  degree  of 
uncertainty  and  variability  attached  to  the 
agriculture-1  industry,  the  practice  would  be 
definitely  sound,  in  that  it  woiild  give  some 
degree  of  stability  to  the  industry. 

Some  farmers,  no  doubt  because  of  suoerior 
managerial  ability,  and  through  fortunate  possession 
x  of  more  productive  land,  are  able  to  practice  this 

method  of  budgeting  income  to  meet  expenditures. 
However,  the  experience  of  the  past  has  proved 


•i 


x.  •: 


r...  j 


that  farmers,  °  r^lo,  tend  to  snpnd  the  income 
derived  in  a  single  ^eer,  ^nd  also  +  end  to  articinate 
p*  onn0"1  or  better  cro*>  as  °  '•ounce  of  income  in  future 
veers.  TV'at  is  to  sav,  ontimism  orevaile  when  average 
or  bettor-tban-average  conditions  exist,  and  tbe 
+  ondor>cy  is  not  +o  anticioste  less  than  avera?p  con- 
di  ti  on<’. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  condition  also  orevails  in 
the  s vri cultural  industry  of  indebtedness  beingr  created 
or  ^ccentuatod  in  the  ooor  yenrs,  without  sufficient 
not  income  being  derived  during  these  years  to  liouidate 
the  accounts.  During  a  time  of  average  or  better-thnn- 
pv^rsee  conditions,  the  net  income  derived  must  be 
o-v-^pnded  in  d5'™?’1  t  of  ov°n_dne  accounts,  which 
together  with  the  +  eudenc,r  to  soend  during  an  optimistic 
period,  leaves  little  or  nothing  bv  wav  of  a  reserve 
for  the  future. 

It  se*s’"‘5  doubtful  i.f  p  system  of  building  un 

reserves  for  purnoses  of  future  use  diirinv  oeriods 

denressed  conditions  could  be  acconnl i abed 

without  +be  most  strict  suoervi sion  by  governments  or 

some  other  iiietituti on  in  mti-nr-'t.v.  From  the  stand— 

noirt  of  oersonal  Croor iom.  a°  nracticed  in  democratic 

countries,  it  would  seem  that  a  system  of  ^orced 
savings  in  this  manner  would  not  be  altogether 


d°si r«ble 
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ii.  Bv  the  Taxing  Body. 

(a)  Borrowing. 

The  local  administrative  unit  in  the  case  of 
anticipating  a  shortage  of  funds  available  t,o 
meet  current  expenditures  may  have  recourse 
to  borrowing.  A  municinalitv  or  school 
district  may  borrow  for  current  use  .  In  the 
case  of  a  municioality  current  use  may  include 
expenditures  for  hospital  ourooses.  In  both 
cases  the  amount  borrowed  must  not  exceed  the 
total  taxes  levied,  and  the  amount  so  borrowed 
shall  become  a  first  charge  uoon  the  taxes 
which  are  collected. 

For  8  loan  of  lone*  duration  the  municioality 
may  issue  debentures.  The  issuance  of  deben¬ 
tures  must  be  aporoved  by  the  rate  oayers  by 
means  of  a  by-law  and  must  also  receive  final 
approval  from  the  Board  of  Public  Utilit7/ 
Commissioners.  The  total  face  value  of  all 
debentures  issued  must  not  be  greater  than 
5%  of  the  assessed  value  of  all  the  orooerty 
assessed  in  the  municipal  district  at  the  time 

of  the  last  revised  assessment.  Debentures 
must  not  carry  interest  at  a  greater  rate  than 
6%  oer  annum. 

(l)  The  Municipal  Districts  Act,  1926;  and  the 
Imoroveraent  Districts  Act,  1927. 
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(b)  Reserves. 

A  local  administrative  unit  might,  also 
spores oh  the  ^roble^  of  uncertain  and  variable 
incomes  to  meet  necessary  expenditures  by 
establishing  a  reserve  fund.  This  reserve 
fund  would  be  disbursed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  farmer  would  be  exoect.ed  to 
exoend  such  a  reserve.  This  would  mean  that 
a  surplus  collected  in  the  food  years  would  pay 
for  services  demanded  in  the  ooor  years  when 
collections  are  difficult. 

Unfortunately,  a  good  budgeting  system  does 
not  all.07/  for  tax  levies  to  exceed  anticioated 
expenditures  for  any  one  year.  However,  the 
Municipal  Districts  Act  does  allow  some  deviation 
from  this  oractice  by  allowing  districts  to 
establish  a  reserve  fund  with  certain  limita¬ 
tions.  "There  mav  be  included  in  the  estimates 
for  any  one  year  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-third 
of  the  sum  estimated  to  be  the  amount  of  the 
nrobable  exoenditure  of  the  municipal  district 
for  the  orevions  year  and  by  including  in  the 
estimate  for  each  o^  the  two  following  years  a 
sum  calculated  in  the  same  way. 

All  money  collected  in  respect  of  the  reserve 
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fund  shell  be  mid  into  *  reserve  trust  account. 

The  reserve  fund,  when  comoletely  formed, 
may  be  drawn  uoon  to  discharge  »nv  liability 
to  m*»et  which  money  could  be  temoorarily 
borrowed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  money  withdrawn  ^rom  time  +o  +ime  from 
the  reserve  fund  shall  be  redenosited  therein 
as  soon  as  possible  out  of  such  part  of  the 
current  taxes  as  is  not  reauired  for  the  lawful 
oayment  of  other  obligations,  and  any  money 
which  is  not  so  reae Posited  before  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  the  succeeding  annual  estimate,  shell 
be  included  in  such  estimate” . ^ 

( c )  Improved  Methods  of  Collection . 

"In  so^e  wavs  the  fact  that  municipalities  have 
been  so  carefully  orotected  may  have  led  to  a 
laxness  in  the  collection  of  current  taxes. 
Knowing  that  the  land  must  eventually  pass 
into  their  hands  if  the  taxes  remain  unpaid, 
they  may  have  forgotten  that  they  were  not 
incoroorated  to  serve  as  land  holding  bodies 
but  rather  to  provide  local  services  as  cheaoly 
and  efficiently  as  possible.  Obviously  sood 

administration  includes  serious  attention  to 
~(l)  Th°  Municioal  Districts  Act,  1926. 
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the  business  of  tax  collection.  Each  vaar 
of  delinouencv  increases  the  probability  that 
the  orooerty  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
municipality  where  it  becomes  a  dead  weight. 
Moreover,  each  year  of  delinquency  increases 
the  orobability  that  the  owner  or  oc.cuoier 
will  eventually  be  forced  out  of  business  to 
the  detriment  of  the  community  generally. 

More  districts  a^e  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  must  employ  tax  collectors  in  an  effort 
to  build  uo  tax  consciousness  and  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  arrears.  Undoubtedly  they 
should  avail  themselves  of  this  remedy  which 
statute  has  orovided. 

Perhaps  a  ^ood  deal  of  the  reluctance  of 
councils  to  enforce  tax  collections  has  been 
due  to  delinouency  or  the  oart  of  the  councillors 
themselves.  This  has  bean  corrected  to  some 
extert  by  the  legislation  of  1936  which  does 
no+  oor^it  councillors  to  be  elected  if  they 
are  over  one  year  in  arrears  of  taxes.  This 
orinciole  is  sound.  It  was  embodied  in  earlier 
legislation  but  disappeared  under  the  United 
Farmers  of  Alberta  Government  of  1921-35.  The 
abandonment  of  this  nullification  for  councillors 
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was  accompanied  in  r’f'ir"’  instances  by  the 
election  of  men  v«rv  seriously  in  arrears 
of  taxes.  It  seems  quite  unrpAsonable 
to  exrec+  eny  very  efficient  administration, 
osrticularly  from  a  tax  collection  standpoint, 
unless  the  councillors  are  themselves  beyond 
renroAch.  White  th°  full  ameliorative  effect 
of  the  1958  legislation  will  not  be  felt 
until  councillors  elected  wi t^out  the  oresent 
qualifications  complete  their  terms  of  office, 
some  imorovement  should  be  felt  almost 
immediately” . ! 1 ^ 

An  imorovement  in  the  tax  coll  eot ion  system 
might  be  approached  in  the  following  ways: 

"1.  Withdrawal  of  the  orivilei^e  of  tax  consol¬ 
idation.  (it  was  noted  earlier  in  this 
thesis  that  tax  consolidation  tender!  to 
defe«+  the  ends  of  the  Tax  Recovery  Act). 

2.  Maintenance  and  ever  incr°°sed  stringency 
of  qualification  for  councillors  with 
resoect  to  tax  delinquency. 

3.  Increased  use  of  tax  collectors  and 
resort  to  distress  proceedings  where 
necessary. 

(l)  A.  S.  Abell...  loc.  cit.  vSec,  12, 

p.  2. 
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4.  Possibly  increased  soeed  in  the  ooeration 
of  the  Tax  Recovery  Act  by  shortening  the 
oeriod  before  which  action  can  be  taVen. 

8.  Perbane  a  Is?  earlier  collection  of  current 
taxes,  i.e.,  earlier  mp-iUn0-  of  notices, 
etc.".'1) 

( d  ^  Tgy  Con so)  da t ion  . 

The  method  Vnown  as  Tax  Consolidation  fas 
oreviouslv  exnlained)  has  been  devised  to 
helo  the  farmer  pay  his  tax  arrears,  and  to 
helo  local  administrative  units  both  in  the 
matter  of  collection  of  current  texQs  and 
arrears  of  +axes.  The  Consolidation  Acts  are 
not  considered  as  a  oermanent  solution  to  the 
orobl°m  of  tax  arrears,  but  more  as  a  temoorery 
one  which  will  helo  ease  land  owners  ov°r  q 
difficult  oeriod. 

Under  Tax  Consolidation  a  farmer  must  oay 
his  current  taxes  annually  and  a  portion  of 
his  arrears  es  contracted,  for  by  the  Act 
(exceotional  circumstances  may  affect  this). 
This  agreement,  i*  carried  out,  results  in 
tax  delinouencies  being  reduced,  and  ownershio 

(l)  A.  S.  A.bell...  loc.  cit.  Sec.  IP,  p.  11. 
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beincr  ratain^d  bv  the  individual.  This, 
from  the  standnoint  of  the  local  administrative 
unit,  is  a  d^sir^d  condition  in  that  current 
taxes  arp  raid,  arrears  reduced,  ^nd  the  land 
retained  bv  orivate  ownershio  which  oermitg 
the  levying  of  taxes.  Also  a  henpficial 
reaction  may  result  noon  the  individual  «'bo 
is  resoonsihle  for  oaymant  of  taxes.  That  i®, 
he  mav  acouire  the  habit  of  oaying  his  taxes 
as  ho  would  env  oth^u  cost  entering  into 
oroduction,  even  where  a  vieid  collection 
system  is  not  enforced. 

However,  the  system  ot  Tax  Consolidation 
has  other  effects  that  are  not  auite  so 
beneficial.  In  the  first  -dace.  Tax  Consol¬ 
idation  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  Tax 
Recov^r-^  Act,  as  previously  shown.  The  local 
administrative  unit  hs>s  recourse  to  the  Tax 
Recovery  Act  as  the  final  means  of  °ntorOing 
the  collection  tax  arrears.  It  would  seem 
that  ultimately  any  Act  which  tends  to  off-set 
the  purpose  of  the  Tax  Recovery  Act,  ™ould 
event up ilv  lessen  the  cowers  allowed  in  the 
tax  Recovery  Act.  Although  Tax  Consolidation 

is  meant  t,o  °ncourage  the  oavment  of  tax 
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arrears  by  delinouent  ner^ns,  it  may  at,  the 
same  time  enrour°Fre  delinquency  of  those  who 
oossess  the  abili+v  to  oay.  Instalment 


oeym^Tit s  nr"  attractive  at  most  times,  °rd 
when  it  is  realized  that  tax  arrears  mav 
accumulate f  and  then  b°  consolidated  with  a 
discount  off  +/ho  arrears  oracticslly  equal  to 
the  penalties  added  for  non-payment  of  taxes, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  many  who 

need  mot  would  take  advantage  of  it. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  Tax  Consolida¬ 


tion  is  only  a  t.emoorary  measure,  and  that  it 
has  certain  bad  affects,  it  would  seem  that, 
repeal  of  this  Act,  as  soon  as  conditions 
warrant,  would  be  desirable. 
fM  A1  +  ematives . 

i .  Production  Taxation. 

"An  attempt  should  be  made  to  shift  the  tax 
burden  as  much  as  possible  from  property  to  income". 
In  1958,  in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  on  effort  vns 
made  to  out  into  use  a  oroduction  tax  in  lieu  of  the 
land  tax.  One  of  the  me.  lor  principles  of  public 


finance  is  thot  taxes  should  b°  based  on  ability  to 
oaT7'.  It  believed  by  taxing  production  ( ^ross 

"W  Special  Report  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  - 
State  of  dew  York  -  1929.  Conclusion. 
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revenue)  that  the  rigidity  of  the  taxing  system 
as  resoecting  unccr+pin+v  and  variability  of  farm 
income  would  be  eliminated. 

The  Agricultural  Land  R^lipf  Ao+,  Statute a 
of  Alberta.,  193R,  as  passed  in  the  Province  of 
Alberta,  did  not  at  any  time  become  operative,  as 
the  courts  which  gave  a  decision  upon  its  validity 
contended  that  it  was  »n  indirect  tsx,  which 
consequently  infninged  uoon  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment’s  taxing  powers  as  set  -forth  in  the  B.N.A.  Act. 
The  context  of  the  Act  ??v°  oower  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Deoartment  of  Municipal  Affairs  to  levy  a  7% 
tax  uoon  all  agricultural  produce  which  was  sold, 
the  oroc°eds  of  which  were  to  be  deoosited  in  a 
Special  Trust  Account. 

The  deposits  in  this  Trust  Account  were  to 
be  disbursed  in  the  followiy^  manner:  Firstly, 
they  were  to  hp  used,  for  furnishing  agriculture 
relief  and  crop  insurance.  Secondly,  they  were  to 
be  used  to  make  payments  to  local  administrative 
units,  and  the  payments  to  the  units  would  be 
considered  as  current  texee.  The  municipal 
districts  delivered  to  the  Minister  ~  statement 
c-f*  +helr  estimated  current  exoend i+ures  and  uoon 


this  b®in{r  nnnr^vflti  were  entitled  to  receive 
such  sump  fro "»  the  Sneo-?«l  Truet  Account.  In  the 
event  of  the  Soecial  Trust  Account  not  having 
sufficient  funds  to  meet,  the  above  stated  nennire- 
ments,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Co\incil  was 
emoowered  to  make  the  necessary  advances  from  the 
General  Revenue  Fund. 

The  municipal  district  was  still  allowed  +Vie 
orivilege  of  borrowing  uoon  the  credit  of  the 
current  taxes  which  it  would  receive  from  the 
Special  Trust  Account.  Also,  the  municipal  district 
retained  the  privileges  of  collecting  tar  arrears 
p<3  created  under  the  former  tax  system. 

A  Production  Tax,  or  a  tax  or  gross  revenue, 
might  be  said  to  have  one  redeeming  feature.  That 
is,  it  is  not  a  rigid  tax  and  the  amount  of  the  tax 
would  fluctuate  proportionally  to  the  variability 
of  the  gross  income.  However,  a  tax  on  oroduction 
might  be  oroportionate,  depending  upon  the  efficiencv 
of  different  nieces  n-c  lon^  and  different  sizee  of 
*arra  uni+s,  but  would  not  reflect  itself  in  net 
income  in  a  orooortionate  manner.  The  following 
hypothetical  fi  cures  may  serve  to  demonstrate  the 
effects  of  a  production  tax  on  ne+  income. 
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^-Section 

Farm 

4-Section 

Farm 

$ 

Gross  Irccme 

1,000 

3,500 

Net  Income 

100 

500 

7%  Prod.  Tax  on  Gross  Inc. 

70 

245 

Net  Income  After  Pavinp  Tax 

30 

255 

70<£  Tax  on  Net  Income 

70 

350 

Net  Income  After  Paying  Tav 

30 

150 

As  can  readily  be  seen  fro™  the  above 

figures,  p  tax  on  gross  income  would  be  nrooortional 

t~  tbe  total  revenue  derived  on  a  farm  of  anv 

particular  '51‘r70,  However,  if  because  of  superior 

managerial  ability  or  because  of  the  farm  aorfoach- 
in 

ing/size  that  of  a  more  economic  unit,  the  net 
income  may  not  be  in  orooortion  to  tb»  vross 
income,  nor  would  tb»  tax  levied  be  in  orooortion 
to  the  net  income.  Particularly  would  difficulty 
prise  it  the  net  ircome  were  a  zero  or  negative 
amount.  It  would  b°  seldom, it  ever,  that  the  gross 
income  would  be  a  zero  nr  negative  amount. 

In  irip™  of  tbe  foregoing  rewards  it  would 
seem  that  r  nroduction  tax  woiild  not  be  a  desired 


alternative  to  the  present  taxi nv  °vstem  in  that  it 


would  rot  CLonPoptri'to  the  eauity  orinciole. 


ii.  Net  Income  Tax, 


The  tax  burden  mivht  still  be  shifted  fro™ 


nrooertv  +.0  income  in  ^n  enui  +  nhlo  manner,  by 
levying  a  tax  on  not  inooma  ra+h^r  than  on 
incoroe.  A  tar  on  not.  incoma  is  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  opt  income  received  by  the  individual, 
as  ia  de  -onstrated  bv  +  he  hyoothetioal  table 
oresented  on  the  preceding  page.  However,  in  order 
t0  errive  at  e  oiose  aonroximation  of  the  amount  of 
revenue  expected  by  a  tax  on  oroduction,  the  rate 
of  levy  in  the  case  of  the  net  income  tax  would  of 
necessity  have  to  be  definitely  increased,  ap  shown. 

The  neoroe  tax  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  eaui+able  taxes  levied, in  that  the  levy  is 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  income  rac°iv«d  bv 
the  individual.  The  income  tax  also  has  an  added 
commendable  feature,  in  that  beyond  certain  limits 
of  income  it  becomes  progressive:  that  is,  as  the 
tax  base  increases  the  tax  rate  increases.  Similarly, 
a  proportional  tax  on  net  ^rm  income  would  be  much 
more  eoui table  than  a  tax  or  ~rcss  farm  revenue. 

A  tax  on  net  farm  income  would  also  have 
Cortsin  de^ir^ble  features,  besides  that  of  being 
a  orooortional  ley/.  In  the  first  inc+anCe,  it. 
would  make  payments  and  collections  certain  -  providing 
an  adequate  collection  system  ware  adopted.  A  tax 
on  cross  prediction  would  hpvo  an  advantage  in  this 
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respect  ^  that  th®  levy  could  be  coll  anted  at  the 
ooirrt  end  time  of  sale.  If  the  tax  on  net.  income  were 
nrooerly  administered,  delinnuencies  would  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Tn  the  case  of  +he  n reduction  tax, 
where  the  lew  is  collected  at  +he  time  of  sale, 
indebtedness  in  this  respect  win”''''1  h«  eliminated. 

Certain  features  of  the  net  income  tax  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  functioning  of  such  an  act 
mi^ht  be  mentioned  here.  Numerone  difficulties  would 
be  encountered  in  determining  the  net  income  ^f  each 
individual  farmer.  Because  of  the  nature  of  aorric- 
ulture  evasion  of  the  tax  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
n°t  income  reported  would  not  be  difficult.  The 
approximate  gross  returns  of  +  h^  farmer  might  be 
determined  suite  easily.  However,  determination  of 
h  he  actual  cost  a  of*  nroduction  are  not  very  Simula. 

Net  ^arm  income  excludes  costs  of  living.  Living 
costn  would  he  one  noint  which  could  be  increased  in 
order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  net  income  reported. 

Although  tax  on  net  farm  income  reflects 
ability  to  oay,  there  is  o^°  way  in  "'hicb  the  levy 
may  reflect,  indirectly,  ineouity.  For 

examole.  the  ^r^sr-  of  doubtful  ability  may  be 


suhsidi *ed  in  spite  of  bis  inability  or  unwil 1 incross 


to  ooerat®  bis  land  to  a  point  of  optimum  production. 
A  farmer  pf  tbis  tvpe  receives  all  of  th"  services 
fronted  through  fax  p©‘'rmeotS  of  o+har  farmars  who 
pr°  nnprp  +  ircr  with  pro°tor  pffi  Qiortf>v,  It  bps  bean 
Qiicrcrpot pd  tbs t  administration  officials  mi  crbt  mora 
rendilv  detpr-m-inp  those  T»nprs  ,,TViose  np+,  incomaa 
anpear  to  ha  da^ini+aly  low,  from  a  oerusal  of  their 
marVating  receipts.  Frequent  visits  from  a  comnatart 
District  A°rricui turalist  world  orobablv  result  in  the 
farmer  beinpr  ^bown  tba  way  in  wh^cb  to  utilise  bis 
land  to  better  advantage,  with  +ba  crpriomi  result 
that  a  rnor °  efficient  ^reduction  oolicv  would  become 
widespread  in  agriculture. 

One  of  tba  major  considerations,  with  respect 
to  a  ua+  form  income  tay.  would  be  that  of  fiscal 
adeausev.  Tbe  present  procedure  is  that  bv  +bp  use 
pf  fhe  buderet.  +bp  necessary  fun^s  required  are 
determined,  and  direct  levies  made  accordingly  on 
land.  In  tbis  instance  tbe  net  income  is  unknown, 
which  leaves  +>1°  total  t&r  revenue  unknown.  In 
crmrc>rnmpn+  bud  (/‘pf  i  n  <r.  the  nol"’ Cm  bo®  never  bean  onp 
of  budge tin?  for  a  surplus  wi+h  which  to  maintain 
expenditures  at  a  time  ,,rhen  collections  "up  poor. 
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qucrfrpq+pri  previously  in  this  thesis,  a  method 
nri  <rV>+,  ho  ooH  *Vr  the  acCU1Tmlatin,T  of*  snmluses 

**or  use  in  the  future,  Tf*  p  s^s+^m  n-n  cres  +  inp’  p 
rppprvp  fhtnd  ff-ro  adontpd.  1+  qppms  f°"!:,ible  +h"t  over 
the  long-run  p v°rage  annuo 1  net  incomes  oonld  h<= 
ascertained  in  mnob  tbe  seme  manner  as  insurance 
con-'pnip®  d~+ernrne  °nt  ideated  annual  payments, 
i.e.,  «n  actuary’s  estimate  a^  compared  with 
recei'n+Q.  This,  of  course,  would  ^pperd  upon 
devising  p  method  of  determining  ne+  income  with  a 
fp-?  r  d^aree  of  accuracy. 

The  administration  of  a  net  income  tax 
system  might  be  difficult,  particularly  if  it 
involved  a  great  deal  of  work  in  determining  the 
actual  net  income  0-p  individuals,  and  ■in  prohibiting 
pvpsion  of  the  tax  by  inaccurate  reporting  of  seme. 

A  doctor  which  would  determine  the  soundness  of  the.  tax 
would  he  the  percentage  the  tax-payers'  dollar 
which  would  he  renuired  for  its  administration. 
Certainly,  if  the  cost  of  administration  were  to 
exceed  those  und^p  the  ore  sent  taxing  system,  any 
good  effects  which  the  tax  might  possess  would  be 
p+  leas+  partly  lost. 

Most  of  the  Doints  suggested,  which  would 


problems  to  be  considered  in  +  be  Tewing  of  a 


tax  on  net  fpm  income  would  also  apoly  to  a  tay 
levied  on  gross  farm  iuowme, 

OTHER  PROBLEMS  ASSOC I AT EL  WITH  THE  TAXATION  OF  LAND 
1 .  Problems  of  Eon '  y. 

(a)  Assessment . 

"In  all  agricultural  communities,  land  is 
the  principal  source  of  wealth,  and  therefore 
necessarily  the  most  appropriate  base  of  taxation".  ^ 
The  assessment  of  land  is  the  first  step  in  the 
taxation  of  oroperty,  and  one  that  is  vital  to  the 
whole  procedure. 

Assessment  is  in  reality,  a  certain  type  of 
valuation  which  is  placed  on  land,  which  is  compar¬ 
ative  in  nature.  "In  view  of  the  need  for  clarifying 
the  two  concepts  of  assessment  and  value  appraisi ig 
it  would  seem  expendient  to  define  assessment  as 
1  tax  base  determine tion * .  This  recognizes  the  fact 
that  tax  bases  need  not  havc  root  in  any  specific 
value  base.  In  other  words,  tax  bases  are  purely 
comparative.  To  be  effective,  tax  bases  should  bear 
a  correct  relation  to  each  other,  but  need  not 

correspond  to  any  specific  scale  of  appraisal  values". 

(l)  W.  A.  MacKintosh. . .  loo  cit.  p.  109. 

(?)  Saskatchewan  Text  for  Assessors. . .loc. 
cit.  o.  67. 
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That  is  to  sav,  nrooertv  rry  he  appraised  for  many 
different.  kinds  of  value  such  ps  market  value, 
pecuri+v  value,  forced  sale  value,  etc.,  and  each 
kind  of  value  in  itself  may  be  different  from  the 
value  used  for  another  purpose.  Similarly,  +he 
appeared  value  need  not  correenond  to  any  n+her 
■'r,'l'’w.  However,  the  purpose  of  placing  an  assessed 
value  on  land  is  because  of  the  need  for  determining 
an  eo’i table  base,  which  will  exhibit  the  advantages 
of  one  narcel  of  land  over  another,  noon  vrhich  to 
lew  taxes .  Conseouently,  the  tax  base,  or  assess¬ 
ment  of  various  nieces  of  land  should  bear  a  correct 
r^l^  +  ionsM n  to  each  other,  reflecting  any  advantages 
or  disadvantages. 

Some  relationshio  between  assessment  value 
and  market  value  is  preferable,  in  that  market  value 
is  a  value  determined  objectively  by  economic 
forces .  "Market  Value  is  the  onlv  value  which  is 
determined  objectively.  Any  of  the  so-called  values 
s-po  then  nothing  mor^  than  abstractions  from 
market  value,  T>at  is.  ]can  wipes,  security  values, 
e+c.,  are  nothing  more  than  arbitrarily  selected 
levels  of  market  values,  chosen  to  suit  a  specific 
rvnr>r>oSc“11  ,  (1) 

( i)  The  Saskatchewan  Assessors1  Tex+ . . .  loc. 
ci+.  n.  69 
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"Thn  mob!  pm  of  *»  SSeS0m0nt  ,  or  tax  b«se 
determination,  as  it  has  Viopn  defined,  is  therefore 
ore  of  deriding  the  level  of  value®  whlrh  boot, 
serves  the  mirposes  of  taxation.  It  is  the  oroblem  of 
abstracts  uv  fVnm  the  series  of  msrtpt  values  that 
croup  on  level  values  which  most  oo^r^ctly 
measnrDs  the  effectiveness  of  a  property  as  a  tax 
base" . ^ 

Certain  assessment  ronuis1tQe  should  he 
Or<n  ^rrnH  -?n  ’'naming  an  eoui tabl  e  aorraisal  of 

rVr,orer+‘'’": 

(a)  "A  orooer  survey  of  the  land,  in  orner  that 
the  location  and  ?rp?  of  the  several  tracts 
mao/-  be  accurately  determined. 

^h)  Land  classification  -  an  aporooriate  system 
lent)  classification  which  designates  the 
Land  bn-  cl°eses  according  to  its  character 
end  it.0  nr ob able  economic  usefulness. 

( c)  A  g>ood  s  vs  ten  of  suoervision  over  assessors 
is  a  third  essential, 

(d)  The  collection  and  pne lysis  of  sales  data 
to  provide  -ind^w  which  will  indicate 
the  drift  of  market-  values". 

(l)  Saskatchewan  Assessors'  Text...loe.  cit.  n.  7. 

(?)  Luts  ...  Public  Finance,  o.  530-533. 
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As  veil,  there  "vp  certain  ethical  nrincinles 
laid  down  and  which  shou  followed  by  asj  •  rs 

in  theii"  orof°ssional  capacity.  T^e  following  arp 
anfrp-pp+pcl  bv  the  Sa skatebewan  Text  for  Assessors* 

(?)  "The  assessor  in  his  nrofessional  capacity 

should  have  no  undisclosed  oecuniary  interest 
in  the  property  assessed,  or  in  the  outcome 
of  his  assessment.  An  assessor  may  own  or 
maneer'"1  a  or  conduct  otbpr  tyoes  of 

agricultural  activities,  hut.  in  his  orofassional 
ceoacity  he  must  remain  strictly  unbiased  hy 
such  other  activities, 

(b)  An  asses  sor  must  mand  arroinst  snao  iud  element 
valuations  or  ill  considered  oninions. 

( c)  Assessors  who  ordinariJ'"'  are  independent,  of 

each  n+h^r  ^n  thp  course  of  their  work, may  bp 
rsnueet°d  to  a  joint  asseesment  of  a 

op^c0"1  or  block  of  oarcels.  When  working 
under  instructions  fron!  the  Assessment  Commiss¬ 
ion  to  conduct  a  ioint  assessment,  the  report 
submitted  should  set  out  a  result  agreed  unon 
by  bo+h  assessors  and  it  is  unethical  to  make 
seoaratp  reoorts.  Should  assessors  fail  to 


ppree  the  cense  of  disagreement.  should  be 
clearly  stated,  but.  all  contained  under  one 
reoort.  over  both  signatures" . ^ 1 ^ 

A  discussion  of  the  Alberts  nrocedure  of 
assessment  has  beer  oreviouslv  described  ip  this 
thesis,  and  at  this  ooint  it  mivht  be  well  to 
suppest  where  t>e  method  used  may  tend  to  err  in 
arriving  «t  an  equitable  tax  base.  As  will  be 
r°membered  fro">  the  orevious  remarks  on  Alberta 
assessment,  there  has  been  no  provision  made  for 
the  traininp  of  an  efficient  organization  of 
assessors.  Aisr.  the  whole  basis  of  the  assess¬ 
ment  de^endc  upon  t><=>  indp-ement  of  the  assessor, 
even  to  the  determining  of  what  the  base  value  will 
be.  No  method  of  indexing  land  has  been  devised 
which  would  tend  to  rate  the  land  on  its  ability 
to  oroduce.  The  differences  in  oroductivity  of 
land  as  showr*  h*n  the  assessment  are  solely  deoend®nt 
mon  the  assessor’s  iudvement.  An  assessor, 
t.h-rcuyhout  tte  course  of  a  day’s  work,  denending 
unon  other  influencing  factors  external  to  the 
issue ,  might  unintentionally  chanee  his  ideas  of 
comparisons  to  the  assumed  base.  Or  "-ore  broadly. 


(l)  Saskatchewan  Taxt  for  Assessors...  loc. 
cit.  o.  102. 
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there  might  bea  considerable  ^bpnge  throughout  a 
given  season.  This  would  undoubtedly  lead  to 
inermeliti es  of  assessment,  within  a  given  municinal- 
ity. 

Tbp  Tpx  Equalization  Board  is  oresumably 
a  boprd  whoae  duty  it  is  to  maintain  municipalities 
on  a  comparable  basis,  by  adjusting  assessments 
aloner  the  ad ia cent  boundaries.  Or  they  may  order 
a  general  unward  or  downward  revision  of  the  assess¬ 
ment  within  a  municipality.  Iiieoualities  in  the 
municipal  assessment  would  become  greater  or  less, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  revision. 

The  Saskatchewan  Government  has  made  a  very 
modern  approach  to  the  problem  of  assessment  in  the 
last  couple  of  years.  The  Assessment  Commission  has 
chosen  men  possessing  e°rta ^’n  qualification,  and 
have  had  them  attend  a  two  months  school  at  the 
university  each  winter.  It  is  proposed  to  build 
this  staff  into  a  permanent  body,  which  will  result 
in  a  greater  and  better  degree  of  efficiencv  being 
acquired. 

In  attempting  to  arrive  at  eouity  of  assess¬ 
ment  an  index,  or  rating  system,  bss  been  employed. 
By  the  use  of  all  available  data  of  °  physical 


nature,  a  oroductivitv  1  rider  for  each  narcel  o*' 

1  pnd  ip  determined .  Three  factors  are  used  in 
determining  this  nroductivity  index,  namely,  soil 
type,  toooprranhy  and  a  third  factor  which  includes 
climate,  salinity,  stoniness  and  a  tendency  to  drift. 

An  indpx  rat.incr  is  arrived  at  by  correlating  these 
factors  on  8  Doint  svstem. 

A  maximum  value  for  land  was  determined  from 
information  gathered  over  a  period  of  years  by  farm 
management  surveys.  This  maximum  value  for  land  was 
found  to  be  in  the  Regina  Plains  Area,  The  maximum 
value  was  determined  by  the  use  of  the  long-time 
orice  trends,  both  in  estimating  costs  of  Droduction, 
and  average  c^ross  revenue  of  the  farmer.  From  this 
was  determined  the  average  net  farm  income.  The  net 
farm  income  was  capitalized  at  5$  (this  being  considered 
as  a  suitable  rate  of  interest)  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  value  of  the  farm. 

By  relating  the  physical  nroductivit-'’-  ratine 
to  this  maximum  vain**,  a  value  ?ov  all  farm  land  in 
Saskatchewan  can  be  determined  on  a  comoarative  basis 
to  the  land  possessing  the  maximum  value.  By  this 
method  a  definite  orocedure  is  followed .  which 
attemn+s  to  minimize  the  human  factor.  Certain  other 
modifications  are  made  in  the  system  in  order  that 
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ranpe  or  hush  land  may  be  nro^erly  assessed  with  a 
relationship  to  the  common  base.  This  aooroach  is 
new  in  Saskatchewan,  and  is  one  in  which  there  are 
quite  likely  errors.  However,  an  efficient  staff 
of  assessors  will  eventually  be  built  uo  by  means 
of  the  nropw"-  heinn  followed,  and  with  the  develon- 
men+  of  this  new  snnroach  to  the  problem  of  assessing, 
it  would  seem  in  time,  that  a  greater  decree  of 

equity  of  assessment,  will  exist  than  at  any  orevious 

,  •  (1) 
time .  7 

Table  VI  h?e  been  compiled  from  information 
prepared  for  report^  bv  the  Dominion  Economics 
Division  from  surveys  made  in  +he  Neutral  Hills  and 
Sullivan  Lake  Special  Areas  as  them  existed  in  1937. 
The  intention  of  this  table  is  to  set  forth  the 
assessed  value  of  land  per  acre  in  the  areas, 
together  with  other  related  information,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  the  assessment,  as  conducted,  is  equit¬ 
able.  There  are  51  townships  in  the  Neutral  Hills 
A r^e  •  Comorisiny  a  ''icrtion  of  these  51  townships 

are  6  townships  which  form  a  part  of  the  Rosenheim 

there  are 

municipality,  and/?7  townships  in  the  Sullivan  Lake 

Area.  Both  areas  have  had,  at  one  time,  fairly  dense 

(l)  Assessme  it  procedure  practiced  in 
Saskatchewan  as  found  in  the  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  Assessors  T°xt  Hook...loc.  cit. 
op.  110  -  124. 
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TAB Li  VI 

SELECTED  STATISTICS  INDICATES  THE  RDITABILITI  OF  ASSESSMENT 
_ _  _  .  (A)  THE  NEUTRAL  HILLS  AREA  # 


Land 

Class 


%  of  Land  In 
Each  Land 
Class 


Number  Of  Av.  Price  Assessed 
Parcels  In  Paid  Per  Value  Per 
Each  Land  Ac,  1906-37  Assess,  Ac. 
Class 


Assessment 
As  %  Of 
Price  Paid 


Average  Wht.  Assessment  Yield  As  ? 
Yield  Per  As  %  Assess.  Of  Yield 
Ac.  1921-36  On  Land  On  Land 

Class  IV  Class  IV 


$ 

1 

% 

bus. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1915-36 

t 

x 

55.3 

4,063 

7.27 

5.59 

74.1 

P.3 

54.6 

53.8 

1.29 

22.9 

06.5 

II 

23.  B 

1,745 

11.00 

7.71 

70.1 

9.7 

75.3 

62.9 

1.09 

14.1 

72.0 

III 

15.5 

1,142 

14.97 

8.81 

52.2 

12.8 

86.1 

83.1 

.99 

11.2 

65.7 

IV 

5.4 

394 

18.30 

10.23 

56.5 

15.4 

100.0 

100.0 

.65 

6.4 

57.7 

Tax  Arrears  Arrears  As  Coeff.  0£ 
Per  Assessed  t  Of  Assess  Variab- 
Acre  ed  Value  ility  of 

Wht.  Ylds 


(B)  THE  3ULLI 

VAN  LAKE  AREA^ 

I 

69.3 

3,692 

9.05 

5.73 

73.4 

6.8 

56.9 

41.7 

1.53 

26.7 

88.0 

II 

21.4 

1,142 

12.85 

7.31 

56.9 

9.4 

73.7 

57.6 

1.38 

18.9 

70.0 

III 

8.6 

456 

16.59 

8.99 

54.2 

12.9 

89.4 

79.2 

1.57 

17.5 

59.0 

IV 

0.7 

38 

22.28 

10.07 

45  j  Z 

16.3 

100.0 

100.0 

1.16 

11.5 

50.0 

#  Information  extracted  from  the  Neutral  Hills  Land  Utilization  Report,!  1937. 
/  Information  extracted  from  the  Sullivan  LaVe  Land  Utilization  Report,  1931? . 
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tlement,  which  brought  about  the  exist?  ice  of 
a  considerable  number  of  local  improvements.  But 
because  of  drouth  there  hap  been  a  preat  deal  of 
abandonment,  particularly  from  the  noorer  lands. 

Table  VT  chows  the  orioes  oaid  for  land, 
by  lend  classes,  over  the  period  1905-1957.  The 
land  classes  gjv°  sr>  indication  as  to  whether  the 
land  is  sub-marginal,  marginal,  fair  or  pood  wheat 
land.  The  orices  oaid  f or  the  land  over  the  oeriod 
mentioned  should  indicate  some  relationshlo  with 
regard  to  t^e  actual  value  of  the  land,  although 
ttie  fipures  n”oted  mav  be  higher  than  general 
conditions  warrant  over  the  whole  oeriod  in  that  the 
ma^pri+v  of  land  trades  took  niece  durinp  oeriods  of 
ontimism.  However,  these  orices  do  indicate  that 
buyers  and  sellers,  ali>e,  realised  that  there  were 
differences  in  the  oualitv  of  the  lands  which  should 
reflect  itself  in  prices  oaid.  The  assessed  value 
oer  acr*=  by  land  classes  of  these  lands  has  been  set 
out,  together  with  the  assessment  exoressed  as  a 
percent  of  orices  oaid.  A s  will  be  noticed,  the 
assessment  is  much  higher  on  the  ooor  lands  in 
orooortion  to  orices  oaid.  Thi-s  would  indicate  that 
ei+her  ooor  lands  »re  over-assessed,  or  good  lands 


under— assessed , 


PR 


Thp  average  yield  of  wheat  oer  aero  from 
1°?1-19?R  bears  out  the  **act  that  there  ere  greet, 
differences  in  the  productivity  of  those  lends, 
el though  on  Lend  Cl  ess  I  both  the  assessment  end  the 
yl°ld  ar=>  nearlv  50%  less  then  on  Uand  Class  TV. 

Tbp  nr^c°  r»id  r«r  acre  for  the  poorer  lend  es 
comnprpd  with  the  better  lend  shows  e  greeter 
descrepmcv.  It  must  also  be  rempmbered  thet  certein 
minimum  costs  of  production  must  be  met,  which,  if 
taken  into  account,  would  create  a  vreater  difference 

/e.,  netineome 

es  to  revenusAderi ved  from  sale  of  wheat,  than  the 
yield  figures  indicate. 

The  definite  increase  in  tax  arrears  on  the 
ooorer  land  as  compared  with  the  better  land  shows 
that  the  land  is  not  able  to  produce  sufficient.lv  to 
maintain  the  burden  of  t^xes  which  must  be  paid. 

This  would  indicate  that  these  lands  ere  not 
assessed  rrooerly  in  accordance  to  tbe  ability  of 
the  soil  to  produce. 

It  would  appear,  prom  the  picture  as  presented 
in  Table  VI,  that  ooor  lands  ere  being  over-assessed 
or  erood  lands  under-assessed.  This  indicates  that 
the  wet  bod  of  assessing  lard  in  Alberta  on  a 
comparative  basis. 


as  between  various  classes  of 


J  :j':' 
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l*nd,  is  ooen  to  auestion.  Some  means  should  he 
devised  oh  arriving  at  equitable  assessments,  by 
some  method  such  as  described  oreviously  when 
considering  the  annroach  being  used  in  Saskatchewan, 
(b)  Size  of  Farm  Unit. 

There  is  the  oossibilitv  that  land  taxation 
may  not  be  nrooort.ional  and  may  even  be  repressive 
from  the  sta.ndooint  o^  net  incomes  derived  off  farm 
units  of  different  sizns.  That  is,  the  three-auerter- 
section  farm  might  be  the  ootimum  size  of  economic 
unit  in  a  c^r+a^’r  area.  The  farmer  on  this  size  of 
farm  micrht  derive  a  larger  net  return  on  each 
individual  nuarter  than  the  farmer  ooeratinp  a  one- 
ouart.ar-section  *srm,  and  conseouently  he  would 
derive  a  orooortionallv  ^raster  total  net  return. 

Taxes  are  levied  on  the  assessment  of  the  individual 
oarcel,  and  do  not  in  any  w»v  reflect  the  ability 
of  the  farmer  to  oay  with  regard  to  differences  in 
net  income  received  fro””  the  standpoint  of  different 
sizes  o*'  farm  units. 

Unfortunately,  figures  for  a  sufficient 
oeriod  of  time  are  rot  available  respecting  net 
term  income,  and  costs  of  oroduction  to  be  of  use 
in  this  analysis .  Without  them  nothing  more  than 


TOO 


assumptions  can  be  made  respecting  the  effect  of 
size  of  farm  unit  or  net  farm  income,  and  conseauently 
t.be  ability  to  pav  taxes. 

Table  VII  has  bean  compiled  from  a  Sask¬ 
atchewan  bulletin  which  indicates  the  relationship 
of  land  taxation  to  net  farm  income  off  different 
sizes  of  farms  by  different  soil  types.  The  figures 
quoted  are  the  results  of  surveys  made  in  various 
parts  of  Saskatchewan  and  interpreted  by  means  of 
a  drafted  budget.  From  the  table  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  taxes  levied  on  a  section  farm  are  exactly 
double  the  amount  those  levied  on  a  half-section 
farm.  However,  the  net  farm  income  is  not  in  the 
same  proportion  and  in  most  cases  is  more  than 
double  on  the  larger  unit  the  amount  derived  from 
the  smaller  farm.  The  net  farm  income,  as  used  in 
this  bulletin,  i’5  the  surplus  of  far'1'  receipts  over 
costs  of  oroduction,  production  costs  take  into 
account  also  the  expenses  of  living  and  deoreciation 
charges  on  buildings  and  equipment.  If  the  net  farm 
income  exhibits  ability  to  oay  taxes,  as  can  bo  seen 
from  this  table,  the  amount  of  ta  ces  oaid  out  of  the 
net  income  are  greater  proportionally  than  the  amount 
paid,  on  the  l=u?er  unit.  However,  no  allowance  is 
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TABLE  VII 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  LAND  TAXATION  TO  NET  FARM  INCOME  ^ 


SIZE  OF 

FARM 

Soil  Tyne 

1  •' 

Section 

Sect.i  on 

Taxes 

Np+  Income 

Taxes 

Net.  Income 

f 

~¥ 

~1T 

Inferior  prairie 

71 

956 

142 

267 

Average  prairie  B. 

75 

49 

150 

597 

Poor  orainie 

9? 

*52 

185 

-307 

Fair  nrai’-ie 

86 

4 

172 

859 

fivers yp  ore’’rie  4. 

94 

42 

188 

703 

Fair  to  good  southern  park 

85 

114 

165 

796 

Very  cood  park  &  nrairie 

92 

507 

184 

1,280 

Fair  to  cood  eastern  -iark 

122 

-10 

243 

523 

A irons ce  northern  park 

65 

297 

126 

547 

Best  park 

109 

432 

218 

1,491 

Best  prairie 

114 

516 

228 

1,588 

P  Probable  Net  Farm  Revenues  for  the  Princip°i  Soil  Types  of 
Saskatchewan* • •  De~+.  of  Farm  Management,  University  of 
Saskatchewan.  Saskatoon.  1937, 


^or  parent  of  land  or  for  payment  o**  debts  in  the 
costs  of  production,  i+  being  anticipated  +ba+  +h»<3e 


will  hp  1  ionidsted  by  payments  'f'rom  the  np+  ^rs 


income.  Tt  mav  hp  tha  +  the  larcer  farm  unit  may  be 


mors  deeply  in  debt,  which  might  in  the  final  analysis 
bpv?  the  proportion  o^  the  tax  to  net  income  less 
than  ~diat  the  proportion  would  be  on  the  smaller  unit. 


in? 

Althoueh  it  is  i mooasible, to  determine,  from 
the  information  available,  if  size  of  farm  influences 

v 

the  amount  of  net,  farm  income  dpnived  with  a 
conpeouent,  variation  in  nr^oor+ion  of  taxes  op  id  to 
net  income  received,  it  spems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  such  mpy  be  the  case.  If  this  condition  exists 
Alb€  't  if  net  inco  'on 

ability  to  ppv,  the  present  taxation  of  land  could 
not  be  considered  an  eouitable  one. 

( c )  Bu  tidings. 

"Two  general  classes  of  nrooert.v  are 
recognized,  namely,  real  and  personal  nron®r+v.  The 
first  includes  land  and  the  improvements  that  ere 
oermanentl^  attached  thereto.  The  second  included 
all  movable  property" .  I r  Alberta,  buildings  on 

farm  lands  are  not  assessed.  In  o+tar  nlacps. 
however,  aa  in  '■01°  of  the  Sta+ea,  buildinva  ara 
osseaoed  along  with  the  land  °nd  taxed  accordi ncly. 

I+  ia  suggested  +hpt  p.s  am  additional  aource  of 
revenue,  farm  buildings  mi^ht  be  taxed  in  Alberta. 

The  ourpose here  is  to  determine  the  eouity 
ehi  1 4-t.Tr  of  such  a  tax.  It  ia  ouite  nrobable  that 


^l)  Lutz...loc 


C\+, , 


n.  516, 


ev<?n  on  tha  smallest  size  farm  unit,  a  minimum 
exoenditurp  for  buildings  ia  raauinod.  /^s  t,v,0  cH  ..p 
unit  increases,  this  minimum  exoenditure  does 
not  increase  oronort.ional  1  v.  From  records  reviewed 
1 1  would  seem  that  the  value  of  farm  buildings  does 
increase  with  larger  farm  uni+s  to  a  certain  noint, 
but  that  thp  increase  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  si^e  of  farm  unit. 

Table  VTTT  has  bear  set  un  from  ihe  farm 
management  survey  conducted  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  Province  during  the  summer  of  1959.  The 
area  surveyed  is  in  the  Macleod,  Pincher  Creek, 
Watert.on.  Gardston  distr-’ c+ .  comprising  M.D.'s 
59,  69,  70  and  I.D.,c?  9,  a.  100.  The  ar° a  should 
b°  quits  representative  in  that  within  its  boundaries 
are  the  drv  wheat  lands,  and  the  mirod  farming  belt 
which  aooroach  the  foothills. 

This  table  is  interesting  in  that  it  shows 
a  definite  trend  of  increase  of  value  of  house  and 
other  buildings.  +b  the  incr^asincr  size  of  farm 
unit.  Also .  +he  value  of  +Vi°  house  aopms  to  coroori^e 
the  major  investment  in  farm  buildings.  However, 
the  increase  in  value  is  most  definitely  not 
prooortional  to  the  increase  in  size  of  farm  unit. 
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TAOLfi  VITI 

VALUE  UF  ALL  BUILDINGS  AND  HOUSES  Bl  SILL  OF  FARiw  UNIT  IN  SOUTH 
_ _ _ _  WEST  ALBERTA# 


SILL 

OF  FARM  IN 

QUARTERS' 

F«t  ‘  me  +  pd  V^lue® 

] 

2 

.3 

4 

5  & 

6 

over 

No.  of  Farms 

8 

43 

45 

33 

17 

5  3 

Total  Vain®  of 

Houso 

$ 

4  .400 

9 

33,310 

9 

43,605 

9 

33,914 

”9 

17,625 

9 

46,250 

Average  ”  " 

If 

550 

775 

1,019 

1,088 

1,037 

1,401 

Total  Va^ue  of 

Bldcra. 

6,215 

59,172 

66 ,736 

59.749 

31,082 

87,785 

Average  •»  " 

n 

777 

1,376 

1,353 

t  ,811 

1,828 

2,660 

^  Information  extracted  from  Farm  Management  Survey,  summer  of  1939 
in  M.D.'s  ^3°,  69,  70;  I.D.'s  #8,  9,  100. 


Table  IX.  whict  r^rppp^t?  +  v>o  value  o*1  all 

'kr 

buildiners  by 'size  of  far»m  unit  in  Saskatchewan,  also 
reflects  this  tendency  of  investment.  in  farm  buildings 
^o+.  to  increase  proportionally  to  si?°  of  far™  unit. 

It  would  seem  that  from  the  observations 
that  ca~  *>e  made  from  the  material  oresented  ( which, 
unfortunately,  is  rather  scant  in  amount)  that  if 
in  Alberta  a  tax  were  olaced  on  an  assessment  basis 
on  farm  buildings,  that  it  would  not  be  orooortional 
in  nature  to  the  size  of  the  farm  unit  or  from  the 
standooint  of  ability  to  oa-,r.  If  farm  buildings  in 

aeeo/it///) ^  ~fo 

Alberta  were  taxed  assessment  basis,  small 

land  owners  would,  because  of  +  v,e  evident  minimum 
expenditures  por  buildings  required,  pay  a  a reater 
share  of  the  tax  t*».an  would  large  land  omars.  From 
this  standooint  the  tax  would  be  inequitable 


TAOLE  IX 

VALUE  OF  ALL  BUILLTNGS  ANb  HOUSES  BY  SIZE  OF  FARM 
_  UNIT  IN  SASKATCHEWAN^ 


Soil  Type 

- j - 

Value  of  Bldgs, 
on  \  Section 
Farm  >. 

Value  of  Bldps. 
on  Whole  Sec. 
Farm 

$ 

* 

Inferior  prairie 

1,167 

1,689 

Average  prairie  B. 

2,215 

5,477 

Poor  prairie 

1,095 

4,549 

Fair  prairie 

1,582 

2.075 

Average  onir^  A 

2,488 

5,460 

Fair  to  good  southern  park 

2,016 

5,885 

Very  good  park  &  prairie 

2,852 

4,225 

Fair  to  erood  eastern  park 

2,000 

5,080 

Av^rapf®  northern  park 

1,725 

2,965 

B°st  nark 

5,497 

6,558 

Bdst  prairie 

5,724 

7,614 

#  Probable  Net  Farm  Revenues...  loc.  cit. 


co^soouently  rot  advisable* 

2,  Size  of  Admi strative  Units. 

"T^e  early  development  of  local  ?ovprnment  in 
the  West  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  experience  of 
older  oarts  of  Canada.  It  may  have  been  -anticipated  that 
a  county  system  such  as  still  exists  in  the  old^r  Provinces 
would  eventually  be  superimposed  on  the  small  units  that 


were  first  established.  As  time  went  on,  however.  It 
became  evident  that  the  West  would  not  become  so  densely 
peculated  as  to  justify  such  a  system  for  a  great  men'/ 
veers,  i f  at  a"1!,  end  e  oropram  of  enlargement  end  adjust¬ 
ment.  of  the  smaller  units  to  fit  conditions  v.'as  followed 
SS  a  natural  cenp<=cmence . 

That  adjustment  was  hamoered,  particularly  in 
the  early  years,  by  the  limited  Vrmwladpe  of  the  caoacity 
of  the  various  "'arts  of  the  Province  to  support  population 
8"d  by  the  fact  that  neither  the  natural  centres  of 
community  interest  nor  the  course  of  the  railway  and 
hiphvsy  constructs  op.  had  become  established,  except  to  a 
ver->r  iT^i+ed  depree.  Because  of  this  lac1-'-  of  information, 
the  dev^T  ooment  wtach  took  place  was  of  necessity  uniform 
in  character  end  little  or  no  attempt  was  subsequently 
made  to  vary  it  to  fit  the  variety  of  existing  conditions. 
The  size  of  the  unit  was  increased,  but  always  on  a 
uni  for-"  mathematical  basis  of  area  without  rap-?  rd  to 
soil  conditions,  copulation,  assessment,  natural  boundar¬ 
ies  or  community  o4’  interest  with  the  result  that  while 
the  tyoe  of  unit  developed  was  satisfactory  and  well 
edaoted  to  the  conditions  existing  in  many  oarts  of  the 
Province,  in  so"*  it  was  found  to  be  inadeouste  and 

considerable  disorganization  has  resulted" . ^ 

(i)  Report  of  Executive  on  Rural  Municioal  Goyern- 
in  Alberta  to  the  Municipal  Association- 
Ed^onton,  195°.  o,  1. 
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The  forepoinr  r+.°  tement  spemb  to  set  out.  well 
t.hp  history  behind  the  original  Municioal  organization. 
Norm®1 ly  a  municioal itv  comorises  9  tovmshios.  being  19 
miles  by  18  miles.  From  a  glance  at  the  previouslv 
presented  tables,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  certain 
costs,  particularly  ner  caoita  administration  costs,  are 
greater  in  leas  densely  nonulsted  areas. 

Conditions  have  changed  greatly,  since  the 
original  organization  of  municioali ties,  h'or  instance, 
travel  at  the  oresent  tire  is  much  lass  difficult  because 
of  the  nresent.  existence  of  good  roads  and  the  use  of 
automobiles.  More  knowledge  is  available  resulting  the 
ohvsical  notenti a 11 ties  of  different  narts  of  the  Province 
Conseouently,  a  study  winch  would  endeavor  to  determine 
the  most  acceptable  size  of  municioal  unit,  which  would 
ooerate  with  ootimum  efficiency,  would  seem  to  be 
onoortune.  However,  thp  orimciples  and  benefits  of  local 
cp]  f_erovenment  should  not  be  overlooked . 

"It  is  important  that  a  fairly  close  contact  be 
maintained  between  the  various  oarts  of  the  unit  and 
bc+Wppr>  the  ^eoole  and  +heir  elected  council.  Tri  +  he 
early  davs  the  limited  means  of  communication  and  contact 
■wp <s  p  very  real  obstacle  in  the  way  o  extending  the 
- 3 pries  of  '  t  syond  certai  '  -  . tc 


' 

! 

! 


•V . :  •  -  .  o 


r 


[+  must.  be  •■'rimit.tpn  that  the  "'orlprn  menn«-  0-p  oommuni  pot .1  op 

Pnd  travel  bn vp  prept-ly  extended  those  limits,  and  area 
nsed  no  longer be  nee-arded  as  the  onlv  factor.  Because  of 
imnrovpd  roar  ,  the  automobile  and  the  telephone,  the 
average  councillor  of  todsv  ic  better  aermainted  with 
the  weenie  and  the  conditions  of  his  entire  district  than 
was  the  councillor  of  twenty-five  years  pp-o  with  the 
oeoole  and  conditions  in  the  towu«Mn  in  which  he  lived 
and  the  gewe  can  be  said  of  t.be  neonle  themselves".^ 

A  greater  decree  of  stability  ml^ht.  be  realized 
if  th°  units  were  organized  with  some  thought  being  given 
to  the  geographic  and  eCOnomic  lines,  as  well  as  to  the 
factor  pf  travel  which  facilitates  efficient  suoervision 
in  p  1  rgp  municipal  unit.  "A  stxidy  should  be  made  of 

-,roepr+  linoc  -P0r  the  rrnnocp  rv°  det,ermi ni na 

the  feasibility  of  readjusting  them  to  conform  mor° 

C1 *  ps el y  with  economi  c  l  inop  arid  of  increasing  the  si  ze  of 

t.hp  email  counti e®  suf fi cien+ly  +o  make  nosaihle  efficient 

(g) 

administration  of  cour+y  activities". 

Tho  wain  ouroose  in  considering  enlarged 

Mimic ioal  units,  ic  that  it  is  believed  that  creater 

general  econo™,r  would  result  bir  means  of  a  wore  efficient 

administration .  Tte  cos+c*  pc  administrations  take. 

(l)  Reoort  of  Eve^"i+drp  on  Rural  Mnnicioal 

Government  in  Alberta  ...  loc.  cit.  o.  2. 

(9)  Soeci'3 *!  Reoort.  of  the  State  Tax  Commission... 

loc.  cit.  Conclusions. 
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at  t bp  nre?pn+ ,  nuite  a  high  nrororti  on  a?  i-lo  tax-nayer'  s 
dollar.  The  following  figures  show  the  relative  costs  of 
admi rl  ptro  +  1  on  In  Alberta: 

"193P  -  19.4v-  of  Munioinpl  taxes  npid. 

1 0017  _  Vi  p-Vi  _  of  Municinal  tpvpp  op  id. 
l°?n  _  low  -  14 . 1#  of  Municipal  taxes  raid" 

From  previous  tables  nresert.pd  it  has.  beer  peer 
that  or  the  basis  of  our  Municioal  units,  admini strative 
costs  ere  reasonably  constant,  changing  very  little  with 
a  ot'pner  in  density  of  ^oouletion.  As  p  consemience  in 
sparsely  settled  areas  +v.e  oer  caoita  costs  is  much  greater 
than  in  Municioalities  oossessino'  a  ^ore  dense  oooulstion. 

Table  X  will  aivo  so^e  indication  of  the  effect 
wM.ch  +be  enlargement  of  municipalities  bp?  on  adminis¬ 
trative  costs.  Two  of  the  Snecisl  Ar^a.  namelv,  Neutral 
Lak® 

Hills  and  Sullivan /are  used  for  the  nuroose  of  demonstra- 
tion.  The  Neutral  Hills  Area  is  composed  of  two  former 
municipalities,  and  +t>r°e  loccl  imorovemert  districts. 

The  fiemres  or  co°ts  in  the  T.D.fs  are  rot  available, 
but  some  relati onshio  can  be  aeen  pa  comoared  with  tbe 
costa  o**  administration  in  +Ve  two  M.D.'s  and  the  five 
units  orerat4ra  under  one  government.  In  tie  Sullivan 
Labe  Area,  which  is  made  up  of  **our  former  M.D.’a.  +be 
(l)  A.  S.  Abell  ...  loc.  cit.  Sec.  5,  o4. 
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Com1"1!  p+r  oictUTP  is  nresert.ad,  excentlru  the  oosta  of 
administration  ^or  the  whole  ares.  which  ar®  available 
for  only  one  year.  It  might  be  not.pd  that  these  former 
municipalities  aino-  ]°?n  have  o one  through  p  consistent 
cron  failure  ara,  caused  by  drouth.  This  resulted  in  the 
administration  costs  being  cut  below  normal,  i.p.,  taking 
the  nrovince  as  a  whole,  these  costs  would  be  definitely 
higher.  The  administration  in  the  enlarged  areas,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  ra teoayers,  is  comoarahle.  That  is. 
they  receive  the  same  attention  ^rom  officials  as  formerly. 
In  these  area.0  the  orovince  aico  maintains  certain 
officials  as  insoectors  and  agriculturalists,  which  they 
did  not  maintain  to  the  same  extent  oreviously.  Howevar. 
this  is  not  a  particular  concession  as  the  Provincial 
Government  maintains  these  officials  in  all  oerts  of  the 
Province. 

From  the  figures  presented  in  Table  X,  it  might 
b°  concluded  that  as  3  result  of  the  enlarged  basis  the 
costs  of  administration  ere  lower  than  under  the  original 
set  uo.  As  oreviously  seer.  the  ner  capita  administration 
costs  under  th®  ^resent  municioal  system,  increased  as 
+^e  density  of  population  decreases.  Assuming  there  is 
roo,m  **pr  realignment  ^  municioal  boundaries,  thought 
should  be given  to  this  cost  as  related  to  the  oooula+ion 


^actor. 


SomethmicrM  should  also  bp  riven  to  the  geogranhlc 
boundaries.  A  reap  of  inferior  lard.  insofar  as  nos^ibie, 
should  be  segregated  into  districts  which  sre  seoarste 
from  the  better  areas,  and  ooQsibiy  administered  in  n 
n,a rrer  suitable  to  their  narticular  needs.  At  nresent 
ma^y  municioal  districts  contain  largo  blocks  of  ooor, 
non-revenue  oroducinp  land  as  well  as  rood  land.  The 
costs  of  pnv  services  in  these  poorer  oarts  of  a  munic- 
inp'i-ity  must,  bo  op -id  from  the  taxes  coll°c+°d  from  the 
rnt.o-np^Prs  in  the  more  productive  oarts.  If.  as  far  as 
nossibie.  tbe  c-eoo-ranhic  boundaries  were  used  in  conjunction 
”ith  the  density  of  settlement  in  organising  municioal 
districts,  it  would  seem  that  the  better  municioalities 
would  be  eble  to  suooort  themselves  in  an  orthodox  warmer. 

The  noorer  areas  would  be  able  to  work  out  a  orovram  of 
general  economy  and  self-suoport.  The  services  to  which 
thev  would  have  access  would  be  those  which  a  soarsely 
settled  community  could  p^ford. 

Redistribution  of  Responsibilities  of  the  Ta x in g  Au th o ri ties. 

Taxation  of  land  is  the  means  by  which  revenue 
is  derlvpd  by  municioal  districts,  in  order  that  they  may 
discharge  the  duties  for  which  they  are  resoonsible.  Ary 
lessening  of  the  number  o^  those  duties  would  mean  a 
consecuent  lessening  in  the  taxes  levied  on  land.  Mnnic- 
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ioelities  bpve  to  oerform  many  duties  which  ere  for  the 

benefit  of  the  st«te  as  a  whole,  which  certain  to  oublic 

welfare,  such  as  education,  hospitalization,  and  care  of 

indicants.  +he  old,  widowed  mothers,  ate.  The  oanityhd-li-tv 

of  a  tax  on  Ipnd  for  tha  mpintenance  of  welfare  is 

anasf’' onable .  As  the  state  as  a  whole  benefits  from 
expend  i  fcj 

welfare* it  is  doubtful  if  land  owners  should  be  called  ucon 
tc  nay  this  cost  by  a  diroct  lev’,'-  on  the  assessment  of 
land.  Rather,  it  would  seem  that,  all  members  of  the  state 
should  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  oublic  welfare. 

The  poni.or  crove-rn^pnts  have  much  wider  oov'ers  of 
taxation  than  have  the  local  units,  both  in  a  direct  and 
indirect  manner.  That  is,  they  are  in  a  oosition  to  lew- 
taxes  in  such  a  way  that  all  members  o.f  the  state  must 
contribute  somethin*7 .  1+  would  seem  that  it  some 

redistribution  of* responsibilities  were  undertaken,  the 
result,  would  h°  greater  eoui tybili-tv  with  reperd  to 
benefit13  received  and  with  regard  to  ability  to  oav.  At 
oresent  the  landowner  ic  -Foroed  to  contribute  the  major 
oor+d on  of  the  oost.  directly,  disregarding  benefits 
received  °nd  ability  +r>  opt. 

As  pointed  out,  several  of  these  duties  are  for 
the  benefit  of  t.be  state  as  a  whol®.  T’or  eyemole.  a 
"’inirnum  educatt onal  standard  has  be°n  determined,  and 
pin  pi~i ldr°n  *tp  compelled  to  attend  school  in  oodar  to 


fulfil  this  reauirement,  The  cost  of  *>*»;} ntei" trip  eohools, 
excepting  for  crrants  allowed  bv  the  Denartment  of 
Education,  is  naid  bv  the  owners  of  land  by  mesne  of 
taxation.  TMs  does  «ot  take  into  account  the  number 
of  children  attending  •school  from  any  one  family,  or 
whetbpr  +be  parents  Gf  the  children  are  themselves  land 
errors.  Tf'  +Me  cost  were  +he  responsibility  of  one  of 
the  senior  governments,  it  would  be  possible  to  lew  a 
tax  in  such  a  manner  that  all  residents  of  the  state  would 
contribute. 

A  study  of  the  duties  of  the  various  governments 
from  the  standpoint  of  redistributing  them,  might  be 
definitely  advantageous,  with  respect  to  lessening  the 
responsibilities  of  municipalities,  and  the  consequent 
lessening  of  the  amount  of  faxes  levied,  on  the  assessment 
of  1^-nd.  It  might  also  brinp  about  a  m.or°  eauitable 
system  of  taxation  with  resoect  to  benefits  and. ability 
to  pay, 

Publp o  Ownership  of  Land, 

It  may  he  that  in  certain  areas  of  the  Province, 
public  ownership  of  land  mould  be  definitely  advantageous 
as  compared  to  private  ownersHn.  T hp+  is.  the  land 
would  be  operated  bv  tenants  on  a  lea.se  or  crop  share 
basis.  This  would  prevent  tax  arrears,  and  land 
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the  state  a h 


indebtedness,  at  the  same  time  a//<?w 

pnmip1  Income.  It  would  likewise  take  from  the 
individual  a  share  prooortionel  to  Ms  production,  rather 
then  a  set  amount  disregarding  the  annual  oroduction. 

Much  can  be  s«id  with  resnect  to  the  desirability 
Cor  orivate  owuersbi  o  of  lands.  Farming  i<?  p  necul^ar 
type  of  industry  crom  v/hich  al">  of  the  revenue  is  not 
derived  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  oermits  an  individual 
to  own  and  ooerate  his  own  business  with  little  csoital 
outlav.  A  tenant  Cprjrter  ooerate  a  far™  as  his  own 
business  wit*  eve^  less  caoital  outlay,  but.  he  does  not 
oossess  that  oar^anency  which  is  a  reward  for-  the  ovmer- 
ship  of  land.  The  farm  nrovid.es  a  ho^e.  and  at  the  same 
time  allows  the  oner0  +  or  n-rnbabiir  mo^e  Dersonal  freedom 
thar  does  any  other  industry.  Pride  of  ownership,  a  loner 
with  t,be  c0-regroine  Centers,  encourages  an  ooerator. 
through  personal  in+arest,  to  make  any  imorovenents  he 
can.  Where  there  i  s  ownership  there  is  oer^nencv.  which 
usually  encou.rages  stability  of  oooulation.  general 
community  improvement,  and  good  citisenshlo. 

When  farming  ^overnment-owned  land,  the  renter, 
or  lessee ,  always  maintains  some  doubts  a  a  to  the 
oerraar.ency  oC  his  l°ape.  The  oossibilitv  exists  that 
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he  may  at  s«re  time  he  forced  off  the  land  to  make  way  for 
some  other  operator.  This,  in  turn,  tends  to  keen 
improvements  at  a  minimum.  No  one  cares  to  invest,  in 
improvements  unless  he  can  be  assured  of  enioving  the 
full  benefit,  to  be  derived  from  such  investments*  /'Iso, 
tho  np?sibili+v  exists  that,  where  permanency  is  uncertain 
the  +<="Pnt  may  abuse  the  land.  For  example,  he  may 
attempt,  to  derive  the  greatest  possible  returns  from  the 
farm  in  the  present  bv  depleting  the  soil  while  at  the 
sam°  time  making  little,  or  no,  effort  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  -for  the  future. 

However,  there  m py  be  parts  of  the  Province  in 
which  nubile  ownership  of  land  would  be  advantageous.  In 
the  drouth  areas  of  the  Province,  tor  example,  where 
(7-^00+  uncertainty  and  variability  in  production  exists, 
a  problem  of  tax  delinauency  and  general  land  indebtedness 
is  created  during  the  poor  years.  In  these  areas  a  system 
of  leasing  government-owned  orooertv  would  prevent  the 
accumulation  arrears.  It,  would  elan  take  from  the 
individu0"1  in  prooortion  to  what  he  Produces,  giving 
him  a  better  chance  in  poor  vears,  and  the  benefit  to 
tbe  state  in  exceptional  years. 

In  the  Special  Are^s,  this  policv  is  being 
followed  where  the  government  can  aeouire  ownership  of 
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the  land.  That,  is,  the  land  within  the  areas  is  class¬ 
ified  with  resoert.  to  its  suitability  of  use  -  whether  it, 
is  suitable  for  grazing  onlv,  or  suitable  for  cultivation. 
There  h«s  be°n  a  sub-clssstf! cat i on  wade  which  differen¬ 
tiates  between  the  various  grade?  of  grazing  land  or 
croo  land.  The  land  for  grazing  ourooses  is  leased  at 
a  certain  rat®  ner  acre,  and  the  land  for  crooning 
ournoses  is  ^armed  on  a  crop-share  basis.  The  following 
rates  are  those  in  use  at  the  Dresent  time: 

Grazing  Rates  -  2<i  Der  acre  Croo  Share  -  1/6 
Grazing  Rates  -  oer  acre  Croo  Share  -  l/5 
Grazing  Rates  -  oer  acre  Croo  Share  -  l/4 
Grazing  rentals,  if  collections  are  not  made,  msv 
accumulate.  However,  the  lease  can  always  be  cancelled 
with  non-payment  of  rentes.  Tr  the  case  of  the  croo  - 
shp^e  rental,  the  collection  is  usually  made  at  the  point 
of  sale,  usually  the  country  elevator. 

Previously,  the  noi-’rv  respecting  the  disoosal 
of  Crown  lands  at  the  present  time  was  discussed.  As 
these  Crown  lands  ?re  for  t^e  most  part  in  the  new 
untried  areas,  or  in  the  drouth  areas  of  the  Province, 
the  oolicv  of  not  selling  these  lands  for  a  oeriod  of 
10  ^rears  would  seem  commendable.  That  is.  they  prp  first 
popfod  or  leased  to  individuals ,  who.  if  successful. 
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would  be  able  to  ourehase  at  the  end  of  ID  veer*.  However, 
if  +  he  area  is  marginal  in  character,  the  tenant  would 
not,  in  the  *•  v  .u  that  he  was  ^orced  to  abandon  such  land, 
have  become  Indebted,  either  with  respect  to  tax  arrears, 
or  land.  At  the  same  time,  the  government  has  derived 
some  revenue,  the  amount  of  which  would  deoend  uoon  t,ha 
ability  of  the  l°nd  to  oroduce,  and,  as  ■tr^viously 
exolained,  both  the  municioal  and  school  districts 
participate  by  receiving  a  share  of  this  revenue. 

It  might  be  suggested  her®  that,  it  would  seem 
that  in  those  areas  in  which  great  uncerteint.v  and 
variability  exist  with  resoect  to  oroduction  of  croos, 
government  ownership  would  opevent  the 

accumulation  o^  tax  arrears  and  l^nd  debts 

s,  and  would  »  +  the  same  time  ta>e  from 
the  individual  in  proportion  to  what  his  land  produces. 

In  addition  to  this  it  would  p-ive  the  individual  a 
better  chance  in  ooor  years,  and  would  benefit  the  state 
in  ^xceotion  veers.  In  view  of  the  benefits  which  are 
derived  fro”1  oriv^te  ownersM o-f*  land,  it  is  not 
suggested  hc^e  that,  the  lands  which  show  less  uncertainty 
or  variability  resoecting  oroduction  should  he  subject 


to  state  ownershio. 
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?.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION. 

The  discussion  in  the  first  part.  of  this 
section  showed  how  variability  and  uncertaintv  of  output 
and  ^rio®  reflected  thems-alv^s  in  the  farmer’s  gross  farm 
venue  and  net  farm  income  h,r  causing  them  to  ho  more. 
variable  and  uncertain.  That  this  condition  created  a 
problem  for  the  farmer  was  suggested,  in  that  his  costs 
of  nroduction  "’are  rel'’-H-''-elv  rigid,  including  the  annual 
amount  of*  taxes  which  he  was  exoected  to  nay.  Taxing 
authorities  had  to  s+niv®  t0  nnevent  the  accumulation  of 
tax  arrears,  as  th°se  would  hinder  the  balancing  of  a 
budget  and  would  necessitate  action  being  taken  unden  the 
Tax  Recovery  Act. 

It  ’"a a  suggested  that  the  farmer  might 
attemot  to  bring  about  ^"1°  decree  of  stability  to  his 
annual  income  hv  accumulD  +  i ncr  and  carrving  over  roc;erves 
from  periods  when  conditions  were  above-average,  for  use 
in  times  when  conditions  wera  below-average.  However, 
aoma  difficulties  were  oointed  out,,  showing  that  debts 
have  accumulnt9d  during  the  periods  of  low  farm  income, 
which  may  nr°vent  a~v  surolus  be^n?  saved  during  periods 
of  higher  income.  There  is  also  the  t°rdeocv  of  the  farmer 
to  aoend  as  ho  croes.  and  to  be  optimistic  respecting  the 
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It  was  suggested  as  wall  th»>+  th?  oUnic_ 
ipalitias  might,  sttemnt  to  meet  the  nrohiom  nf  *mri  ability 
pnr)  unc°rts1nty  with  resnect  to  incomes  by  Severn  1.  methods: 
("0  Deficits  could  be  met  during  neriods  ’«h®n  tax  cnllen- 
ti on®  w'ere  difficult  hx  borrowing. 

(?)  A  system  of  creating  «  r®serve  fund  during  timpp  when 
the  farmers  were  orosoerous ,  this  f’und  to  be  used 
during-  times  when  collections  were  difficult  or 
extraordinary  expenditures  arose. 

(3)  By  imorovinv  methods  of  tax  collections,  the  municio- 
slity  might  be  abl  =  to  aonronch  greater  stability  with 
regard  to  revenue,  and  at  the  seme  time  decrease 
arrears  of  taxes. 

(a.)  Bv  oracticing  consolidation  of  t^xes  which  are  in 
°rrears  na.yment  o **  tax  a  Greers  was  encouraged  and 
an  increase  in  revenue  was  secured.  However,  it  was 
considered  that  because  of  certain  disadvantages  of 
this  nr  notice  it  would  be  advisable  to  discontinue 
it  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  realised  that  none  of  the  foregoing 
methods  of  meeting  the  oroblem  of  uncertainty  and  variability 
of  Pay™  i~^  m=»  t-i+v>  resoect,  to  +  ~v  collections  would 
correct  any  ma.ior  defects  in  the  oresent  taking  system. 

In  the  main,  they  could  o.oly  attempt  to  create  ere»+ar 
stability  of  municioal  revenue  and  thus  men+  the  demands 
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of  r°lptMr"i  ir  ri'HH  pxnpndi  tures . 

Two  pT  teruati "«?  to  tbp  -mpqpnt.  p’rpt.pm  of 

taxation  v’pr°  suggested,  namely,  +Vio  Production  Tex  end  the 
Np+  Fam  Tncomo  Toy.  Production  Tax  wpp  pwpI  rip-pod  to  ho 
inpcri  t°hl a  in  t.h*»t  it  w ps  »  toy  on  arose  fsrm  r’pvonup,  The 
Net  Farm  Inco^o  Tev  w®s  eonqidpr®d  to  bp  eauitable,  but  ore 
i n  T'lvi n1  <5PTTia  di’pficultTr  ",i°,b+  °riqp  with  resopob  to  ndminis— 
trstior.  I’P  this  tsx  were  levied,  end  i  f  tb®  difficulties 
which  mi  orh+  ho  encounterpd  could  bo  plimin1' ted,  it  would  nro- 
hohiw  hp  +  hp  wo-t  equitable  of  taxes  frow  t,ho  standroint  0? 

the  1  °nd  owner  with  resoect  to  ability  to  oav. 

Som°  o+bpr  problems  associated  with  the 


taxation  of  land  fprQ  discuoc,ed, 

(O  Probl  ony^  of*  Eoui  tabjl  i  ty. 

(a)  It  was  oointed  out  that  as  land  was  used  as  a 
h>oqo  noon  which  taxes  w°ra  levied,  certain 
criticisms  werp  made  with  regard  to  tbe  ppqppq- 
n5*>+  orocedure  ac  followed  in  Alberta.  becansa  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  dependent.  +0  a  <?reat  extent 
uoon  the. personal  iudgement  o^  t^e  pqq®qqor.  The 
assessment  technique  as  used  in  Saskato^^'"'1  • 
which  is  of  rpppn+.  origin,  s/as  described,  with 
th=  belief  in  mind  that  this  technique  attempted 
+  0  7T>in‘imi'7P  tbo  humar.  fprtOT>  i  n  P  eRPRSi.ncr  pq  Spy1 
a=  this  is  oossi’hT®.  cnn  pIso  tried  +o  ^radp  all 


lends  on  p  comoprative  basis  with  reenact  to 


ability  to  oroduce. 

( b ) .  Size  o f  Farm  Uni4: . 

It  was  8U cheated  h»ra  that  size  of  farm 
unit  might  affect  the  size  of  the  net  farm  income, 
and  conseauently  the  ability  to  pay  taxes. 

However,  a  Lack  of  information  in  this  regard, 
nsdp  any  conclusions  impossible  beyond  the  point 
of  aa sumption a. 
f  c ) .  Build  in  g~s. 

Available  informn+ion  was  limited  with 
ropnoct  to  the  levying  of  a  tax  on  assessments  of 
farm  buildings  as  a  new  source  of  revenue.  However, 
it  woo  concluded  th°t  such  a  tax  would  not  be 
eouitable  because  f^rms  of  different  sizes  seemed 
to  require  a  certain  minimum  expenditure  on 
build i^^s,  which  did  not  increase  in  the  samp 
orooortion  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  farm 
unit.  The  size  of  f°r">  unit  might  here  again 
p-fr^ct  +Vip  size  of  the  n»+.  farw  income,  which 
pou1  d  reflect  itself  in  a  tax  which  was  levied 
on  the  assessment  of  farm  huilditags. 

Size  of  Admini strati  ye  Unit. 

Because  of  chcncred  conditions  sinne  the 


Original  ora-ni  za  +  i  or>  of  wuni  ci  oc  lit  i°s  in  Alberta,  if 
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T,"'°  pii*rprppt°d  +  v,at  read  ilistmant  in  "p'  of'  rminic-i  nnl 
district®  should  b°  nod  ,~irtr' Van .  "nd  oroboh"|  y  ip  mor+  oppgc^ 
thp  sire  Of*  +v>p  nriit  should  be  increased.  If  this  w<=ra  do na, 
1+  vwc  hpl  i  py?d  t  bp  total j  a®  WPl  1  pq  +Vip  npr  o^oitp 
administration  costs,  would  h®  r°ducpd  ppd  that  treater 
efficiency  would  bo  obtained  in  tb®  operation  of  mnn-ioinnl 
districts. 

( 5)  Redi stri  nntion  of  Responsibilities  pf  Ta^ino-  j-  i  . 

It  was  suggested  that  if  +ho  duties  of  the 
three  governments  were  redistributed  in  such  e  way  that 
responsibilities  of  such  nuhlic  welfares  as  fill  a  s+a  +  e 
need,  could  be  shifted  from  tto  municipal  govern  wonts,  to 

the  SO’-ion  crpvprnwpnt®  ^  a.  definite  decrease  in  thp  "mnnnt 

nP  texc®  levied  on  the  assessment  of  land  would  be  the 
result.  It  w=  alec  suggested  tv>-+  outlie  «reifar°  should 
be  the  responsibility  of  a  senior  government  ('which  v^oq 
wider  ^ow® o®  of  tavot.ion  than  hn-iro  municipal  districts)  as 
a  contribution  for  this  expenditure  could  then  he  demanded 
fnow  oil  members  of  the  state,  and  not  from  one  class  as 
land  ownprs. 

( 4)  Pub! ic  Owne rshl->  of  L a n d 

A  system  of  oublic  ownership  of  land  was 
discussed  and  believed  to  be  suitable  in  certain  marginal 
areas  of  the  Prow^''0,-  For  example,  those  °reas  i«  whioV< 
t  v>ar>o  ic  o-reat  uncertainty  and  variability  with  respect  to 
production .  The  system.  ®  e  s-w'-estad ,  would  prevent  tax 
arrears  and  land  debts  accumulating  in  these  areas,  °nd 
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would,  at  the  same  time,  take  ■f'rom  the  operator  of  such 
land&j  rental  which  would  be  oroeorti onal  to  hts  total, 
production.  It  as  concluded,  however,  that  in  view  of 
the  benefits  which  are  derived  from  the  private  ownership 
of  land,  that  in  areas, in  which  oroduction  is  less 
uncertain  and  variable,  that,  a  system  of  government 
owners’.!  of  lands  should  not  be  introduced. 
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